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Cooperating with the Commissars 


HE Allied representatives at the Peace Conference 
have officially decided to treat with all factions of 
the Russian people, including the Bolsheviki, in 
order that ‘‘ Russia may work out her own pur- 
oses, and happy, cooperative relations be established between 
ser people and the other peoples of the world.” However 
auch we are opposed to any of the factions, it is now of vital 
mportance to know whether the American organizations that 
ere in Russia have been able to work cooperatively with 
he Bolshevik authorities. "There have been at least three 
ganizations which have had such definite experience: the 
ed Cross, the Young Women’s Christian Association and the 
‘oung Men’s Christian Association. 


‘ Although I have not been officially connected with the first 
wo of these organizations, I have been working in the closest 
ontact with them. My stay in Russia as a secretary of the 
nternational Committee of the Y. M. C. A. dated from 
pril, 1916, in the Czar’s regime, until October, 1918, when, 
fter America had entered active military operations against 
tolshevik troops, the American social workers on the advice 
f American diplomatic officials left the soviet territory. At 
e outset, I wish it to be understood that I am not a Socialist 
nd do not believe in the Bolshevik theories and that, of 
durse, I am in no way speaking for the Y. M. C. A. 


In July and August, 1917, when the American Red Cross 
ame from Vladivostok to Petrograd they were cordially wel- 
omed along the way by the soviets of Soldiers and Working- 
ien’s Deputies who were exercising power all through Siberia. 
Vhen the Bolsheviki took over the government, the Red 
ross had already ordered large quantities of medicines and 
from abroad. Soon afterwards they received a cable 
tating, in substance, that in view of reports regarding the 
haotic conditions it was considered unwise to ship the goods 
9 northern Russia and extremely difficult to send via Vladi- 
ostok, as it would take constant bribing of officials to get 
hem through on the Siberian railway. The American Red 
uross officials in Russia cabled back that unless they wanted 
imerica to be discredited in the eyes of the Russians, they 
ould send the promised supplies. In spite of warnings from 
oreign officials about the dangers from the “ mutinous” Rus- 
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sian sailors at the port of arrival, the supplies arrived and 
were landed safely even without the presence of a Red Cross 
representative. ‘The Red Cross brought through three train- 
loads of supplies from Murmansk and half a dozen cars from 
Archangel in perfect safety. They were under the protection 
of the soviet government and bore the mark of the American 
Red Cross. In Petrograd they were stored in a warehouse 
with no more watchmen than a careful business man would 
consider necessary in America. Yet in Petrograd thousands 
needed food, and it was no secret that these supplies contained 
food. 

During the period of civil war between the Bolsheviki and 
the Ukraine the Red Cross sent a train of thirty-one cars with 
supplies to Rumania. —The American in charge, who couldn’t 
speak Russian, was armed with a paper from Lenine. Many 
predicted he would never get through. One of the local Bol- 
sheviki did suggest once that this paper from Lenine might be 
a forgery. The Red Cross representative simply pulled out his 
paper from the American ambassador and said, “Do you mean 
to tell me that you think an American officer would forge 
Lenine’s signature?” The Russian admitted that he did not. 
The supplies arrived in Rumania intact and quicker than an 
ordinary passenger train went at that time. 

The American Red Cross in Petrograd gave out enough 
condensed milk to feed 25,000 babies for three months. This 
was distributed under the seventeen local soviets controlled 
by the Bolsheviki. In the entire distribution, lasting over a 
period of several months, there was only one instance of ir- 
regularity, and then Lenine sent word that if it happened 
again those responsible would be shot. This distribution was 
done by elected Bolsheviki and common working people of 
that city. Yet the American major who worked with them 
testifies that he never worked with a more sincere group of 
social workers. Their one aim was that the milk should go 
to the babies of the poor honestly and by a fair distribution. 
Throughout the entire period the American Red Cross was 
in Russia, the soviet government, represented by its national 
leaders, gave it every cooperation and support. During this 
period millions of roubles’ worth of supplies were purchased 
with cooperation from the Bolsheviki, even after American 
officials had left Petrograd. Representatives of the Red Cross 
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remained in soviet Russia until October in perfect safety and 
comparative comfort even after American soldiers were fight- 
ing the soldiers of the Bolshevik government. During their 
stay in Russia, the Red Cross had not paid one cent in freight 
charges or for bribes. The Bolsheviki gladly gave them cars and 
transportation free because they were trying to help the Rus- 
sian people. 


Bolsheviks and Y. W. C. A. 


As the American people read the items in our American 
papers, it must have seemed to them very dangerous for women 
from the Young Women’s Christian Associations to be work- 
ing under the Bolshevik authorities. Yet after the Bolsheviki 
took the power of government, the Y. W. C. A. was able to 
open and keep running clubs for women and girls in both 
Petrograd and Moscow. ‘These clubs helped the rich as well 
as the poor. A recent War Work Bulletin says, “ Day after 
day princesses used to work side by side with peasant girls 
and wives of Russian officials, cutting dresses or trimming 
hats at long tables at the first women’s cooperative association 
in Russia, established as a branch of the Y. W. C. A. Suit- 
. able work was found just in time to keep the wife of one of 
Russia’s greatest generals from going out as a charwoman 
to earn bread for her husband who was ill.” In all the Y. W. 
C. A. activities, as far as I know, they were able to help 
women of every class, those in the soviets as well as those 
who had been the privileged under the Czar. ‘The soviet 
did not hinder their efforts. When the Americans were or- 
dered out of Petrograd on account of the German menace, 
no American Y. W. C. A. secretary was left in charge. 
When, several months later, one of the secretaries came back 
she found the work going on with no hindrances from the 
Bolsheviki. Instead of finding Petrograd in sad abandon she 
found everything very gay, a city without care or fear. ‘There 
were officers everywhere in their best coats and gold braid. 
In Samara, the Y. W. C. A. was able to make a survey of 
the playgrounds and to help in the Boy and Girl Scout move- 
ments. Anyone who has read the article in last week’s num- 
ber of the Survey, A New Era in Russian Industry, knows 
with what splendid cooperation Miss Taylor was able to make 
those investigations although she was using an interpreter 
who was opposed to the Bolsheviki. After studying the con- 
structive things the Bolsheviki were doing in the factories of 
Moscow, she told me recently, in Stockholm, that she was 
not yet willing to believe this soviet government ought to be 
overthrown. It was not until after United States soldiers 
were fighting the soldiers of the Bolsheviki that a local depart- 
ment of the soviets requisitioned a Y. W. C. A. club in 
Moscow. 

While the Czar was in power, the Y. M. C. A. had been 
unable to start special war work for the Russian soldier ex- 
cept in Turkestan. ‘This. one permission had been granted 
by General Kuropatkin, but it specifically prohibited books, 
newspapers and magazines. In other words, under the Czar 
there was little cooperation and general prohibition of Y. M. 
C. A. war work. After the first revolution, the soviets were 
the real power. ‘They quickly rallied to the support of the 
association work. As the secretary who had helped them 
under the Czar’s regime, I was elected an honorary deputy 
of the soviet. In Moscow, before we secured permission 
from the temporary government to start work, the soviet gave 
us a building and full permission to work. 

When the Bolsheviki: came into power we worked on for 
over a month without going to the People’s Commissars. 
Then, with the approval of the American ambassador, we 
went to Mr. Lunacharsky, the commissar of education. He 
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told us warmly how much he appreciated all we were tryi 
to do for the people. He asked us to enlarge our work a1 
signed our Kerensky document reaffirming on behalf of tl 
Bolsheviki all the permissions of the previous temporary go 
ernment. 

In Petrograd, after working for four months in Kerensky 
regime, we had the promise of one of the best buildings 
the city for a soldiers’ center. Before we could secure it tl 
Bolshevik revolution occurred, and the building was occupi( 
by their soldiers. All our efforts, including a letter fro 
Mr. Lunacharsky, failed to move the soldiers out. Thi 
said a decent and convenient place to sleep in was more ir 
portant for them than a Y. M. C. A. club. However, - 
the secretary could have made the committee of the regime: 
itself wish to give up the building, he could have had it 
ten minutes. 

When in the course of my trips along the fronts we start 
Y. M. C. A. huts on-the northern front, the soldier cor 
mittees-would requisition the buildings for us within tv 
days. At Dvinsk they requisitioned a moving picture hous 
and it was altered and equipped for a Y. M. C, A. hut i 
side of a week. At Valk they ordered the entire supply d 
partment evacuated, which gave us the finest building 
town. If it was easy to give us buildings, however, it w 
easy also to take them away. Some of the deputies thoug) 
Wwe were engaged in propaganda to prolong the war. Ano 
who tried to get a job for a Jewish friend was told by 
tactless officer interpreter that we never employed Jews. T 
resulted in an attack in all three of the army papers, and 
were ousted from both Dvinsk and Valk a few days befo 
the Germans advanced and captured those places. “This 
not because of lack of cooperation on the part of the centr 
Bolshevik government, but rather was it due to suspicion 2 
jealousy on the part of the local deputies. 

When it was extremely difficult to get money and eve 
the Danish legation could get little, the Bolshevik authoriti 
gave me permission to draw out two millions and a half fro, 
the state bank. 

When the agricultural unit of the Y. M. C. A. arrive 
in Russia we determined to give help to the peasants alor 
the Volga river. We went to the foreign commissar, M 
Tchicherin, who promised us every aid and cooperation ar 
gave us three letters to other departments. As-a result, tl 
Bolshevik government not only gave us a large passeng: 
steamer free but paid the salary of the crew, about forty me 
and furnished all the fuel and financed the alterations in tl 
boat. This boat was equipped with exhibits, agricultural m 
chinery, moving: pictures, a department of sanitation und: 
the American Red Cross and a women’s department undi 
the Y. W. C. A. Operating on the Volga river for thr 
months, it exhibited at forty-four places and had an attendam 
of over thirty thousand. It had on its staff a Russian prie 
and several ‘cooperative’? men who were opposed to tl 
Bolshevik government. Yet the American director of tl 
exhibition who was with it all summer, in speaking of tl 
cooperation received, says, “ The local soviets, as freely ar 
gladly as the central bodies, gave their whole-hearted suppo 
and assisted greatly from a local standpoint in making tl 
expedition a success.” 


Passed Through the Front Line 


Nor only did the national leaders in the soviet give ever 
assistance to the various welfare activities of the associatior 
but when Samara was taken by the Czechoslovaks they gay 
me a paper permitting us to send an American through tt 
fighting lines and bring back all our supplies and secretari 
This was successfully accomplished, including the bringi 


re a large shipment of flour. We were usually allowed to 
ip goods free on the railroads and were given oe and 
passenger cars when we needed them. 
_ National soviet leaders at almost every interview em- 
yhasized their desire for the continuance of our work, their 
ish that America would send more men and other experts 
( help i in all phases of educational, economic and relief work. 
Time after time they spoke of how much they wished an 
American Railroad Commission had come to Russia. My 
personal experience, after having had charge of the relation- 
thips with the Bolshevik government during almost the entire 
deriod that the Y. M. C. A. was in soviet territory, justifies 
me in stating that we always received every cooperation from 
the national soviet government. In the local soviets we often 
Opposition, sometimes very bitter and unfair, but my 
experience was that, however unfair to those who opposed 
them, the great majority of local men were fair to us, and 
if our individual secretaries used tact and could speak Russian 
or if they had interpreters who were not hostile to the Bol- 
sheviks, they had little trouble. It was not until long after 
United States troops were fighting on Russian soil that our 
club in Moscow was requisitioned. 
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The experience of the three organizations described are, I 
believe, typical of the treatment accorded to foreign welfare 
organizations. ‘The English Friends’ Relief Mission repre- 
sentatives were still working in. Bolshevik Russia when I lett 
and probably are still. They have received equal if not more 
cooperation from the government than we did; this in spite 
of the fact that English soldiers were fighting the Bolsheviki. 
The great majority of those who have worked in soviet Rus- 
sia under the organizations mentioned above will agree with 
me that it is possible to help the Russian people under the 
Bolshevik government. 

Space does not permit a statement of all the activities 
which, in my opinion, ought to be carried on for the Russian 
people by Americans all over Russia and under every govern- 
ment, The Little Grandmother of the Revolution speaks 
of the needs of the orphans; everyone knows the need for 
more education in Russia. Agricultural machinery, food and 
other supplies ought to be given to the Russian people as soon 
as a truce has been established between the American and 
the Bolshevik troops. Above all, the organizations which have 
been working there so successfully should be allowed to return 
at the first opportunity to continue their task. 


What the Men Want and What Is Offered Them of Entertainment 
in New York City ' 


T is estimated that during the war there were 40,000 

soldiers and sailors present in New York city all the 
time. Some were on leave, some en route to their com- 
mands, some awaiting eantestiaions some detailed to 
various military duties in the city. In numbers equal to a 
zood-sized cantonment, but distributed over a great city offer- 
ing every variety of environment and hospitality, this floating 
army was at once recognized as presenting unusually difficult, 
und also unusually interesting, problems of proper and sufficient 
entertainment. The New York Drama League appointed a 
urvey committee to study conditions and make recommenda- 
Hions. This committee, of which Montrose J. Moses was 
hairman, called to its aid a few experienced social surveyors 
and, after an investigation conducted in part personally and 
nm part by means of questionnaires, has recently presented a 
feport to Raymond B, Fosdick, chairman of the Commission 
m Training Camp Activities, from which the following con- 
lusions have a more than local interest and raise important 
questions concerning the future of popular entertainment, 
specially among young people, in general. 


I. On Broadway 


For nine months practically every play produced in New 
York was visited for this end, and the performances at the 
nore important vaudeville houses and moving picture houses 
were inspected once. Of the seventy plays visited by the com- 
nittee, thirty-one are reported as good enough for the boys, 
ind eleven as not too worthless. The list of plays reported 
hows great catholicity of taste, and a desire to meet the aver- 
we test of what is entertaining, a variable quality at best. Yet 
y0t half a dozen plays reported really have that virile, human, 
musing quality which, one might have expected, would have 
een offered to soldiers and sailors in New York during a 
winter when managers had had months of advance notice of 
heir presence in the city. 


‘all other boys want: 


Only four of the performances visited were found in whole 
or in part indecent, though many are reported as distinctly 
vulgar. In fact, many of the ‘shows’ exhibit an ostensible 
care for decency, and even the performances at the burlesque 
houses are seemly. 

One noteworthy factor in regard to professional plays is 
this: At least half of those seen were attractive only because 
of the high average of acting accorded to New York audiences; 
these plays would be dull and banal when given by second or 
third companies outside New York, a fact which is often 
overlooked. 

In most of the vaudeville houses there was evident room for 
improvement on each bill, and yet almost every bill had in it 
enough entertaining acts to carry it and make it worth the 
price of admission. ‘This is true also of the moving pictures. 
The soldiers in New York can get anything in that line they 
want and can pay for; and what they want is exactly what 
star features and news. ‘The general 
impression in regard to moving pictures is that the situation 
in New York is better adapted to the desires of the men than 
that of any other form of entertainment. 

To judge from the attendance of men in uniform and their 
reaction, the following seems to be what the average soldier 
and sailor wants and does not want in the matter of profes- 
sional entertainment. He enjoys action rather than speech 
and likes pretty girls. He likes slap-stick comedy and farce 
comedy. But he does not like farce of the rapid fire New 
York kind (dealing with big city activities that have never 
touched his life), nor serious plays treating of problems that 
are foreign to his experience. “The affections of family and 
those of comradeship and friendship are the serious emotions 
to which he responds most freely. The spirit of the best 
vaudeville, with its quick action, its quick change and its dash 
of every emotion seems to be the style of entertainment most 
needed, even in legitimate plays. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS ON 
RECREATION 


1. That organized recreation be recognized as one of the 
greatest aids in maintaining a national morale during the try- 
ing period of demobilization and the re-establishment of our / 
men. in their normal civilian activities. We should not forget 
in the difficult times ahead that our soldiers are still with us, 
although many of them are not in uniform; and should remem- 
ber without hysteria but with affection their needs and their 
craving for right fellowship and recreation. 

2. That we recognize that the need for recreation which was 
so evident in the men in uniform was not a war need but a 
need of youth; that all young men and women, whether they 
have ever worn a uniform or not, have the same hunger for 
and make the same response to right recreation. 

3. That we profit by our war-time experience and centralize 
our recreation activities under the guidance and suggestion of 
one national organization. 

4. That this organization be the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America (better known today as the War Camp 
Community Service), for the following reasons: 

That it is a national organization which has had a large 
constructive peace-time, as well as war-time experience in 
organized community recreations. That, as an agent of the 
Commission on Training Camp Activities, it has had govern- 
mental backing and recognition. That it is non-sectarian. That 
it is in cooperation with most of the important recreation organ- 
izations of the country: clubs, schools, churches, etc., and is 
so planned that it can maintain and broaden this cooperation. 

5. That if the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America is made the official agency for community service, it 
undertakes to continue the work in cooperation with other 
existing agencies recognized as authorities in their branches of 
the service, the central association serving as an agency for 
coordinating the recreation movement rather than as an arbiter. 

6. That the best community recreation service can be de- 
veloped through an organized campaign to establish community 
houses as monuments to our war heroes, these houses to be 
the center of all the recreation activities in each community, 
as already adopted by several communities. 

7. That since the native camp drama is the only war-time 
contribution to the organized theater and since such a\drama, 
springing from the life of a group, can be better developed in 
the home of the group and brought to Broadway, it is recom- 
mended as the hope of a more spontaneous American drama 
that each community house have its own Little Theater, with 
a dramatic director to guide and develop an impulse for drama 
through community service. 

8. That the special needs of every group that goes to the 
making of the American people, and especially the needs of 
the colored race, for right recreation receive the serious atten- 
tion of the organizers of community service during demobiliza- 
tion and through the years of peace to follow. 


Since this survey was made, the men in uniform have 
answered, the question of what they want by producing it 
themselves, developing a native camp-drama, such as Yip-Yip 
_Yaphank, which is not only “good of its kind,” but funda- 
mentally good and wholesome, decent and entertaining. 


II. Off the Great White Way 


NON-PROFESSIONAL centers were studied to find out how many 
individuals and how many non-professional organizations were 
providing entertainment for the soldier and sailor in New 
York city and what relation the entertainment provided bore 
to the needs of the men in uniform. ‘To this end over 140 
institutions were studied, War Camp Community Service 
units, clubs, settlements, Y.M.C.A.s, Y.M.H.A.s, Y.W.C.A.s, 
Y.W.H.A.s, Knights of Columbus, canteens, schools, churches 
and other civic and religious organizations. 

The first and most important conclusion was that this non- 
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professional work, which should have been centralized, orgal 
ized and standardized, was at first not only unorganized ar 
undirected, but was conflicting, overlapping and working | 
cross currents, with the result that except in special instance} 
the men in uniform were getting neither the right amount ni 
the right kind of entertainment. Since the first survey w} 
made, the War Camp Community Service, acting for tll 
Commission on Training Camp Activities, and with power (| 
supervision, has entirely revised the organization of nodjj 
proféssional entertainment with signal success. | 

Second, men in uniform in New York like to use the clull 
or centers as they would use their own homes, for writin 
reading, playing billiards, etc., but when it comes to a sj 
entertainment they much prefer to go to the moving picturi 
or to see a “show” on Broadway. The Y.M.C.A.s furnig) 
the men with beds and baths; but the Y.M.C.A.s are almoy 
unused as entertainment centers. While certain private clulj 
have given entertainments for soldiers with some success, tl 
majority of them have’no success to record. Dances seem t 
be very popular in certain sections of the city. Canteens als 
draw their large quotas; and since both dances and canteer} 
have now become a part of the organized, standardized servic 
cooperating through the War Camp Community Service, ther} 
are no longer districts so over-supplied that canteens are al 
utter failure and other districts where canteens are badl} 
needed and none exist. The information booths, establishe 
by the War Camp Community Service all over ibe city ha 
been an effective means of proportioning all of these forms | 
entertainment to the needs of each district. 

Third, with the canteens and clubs, as in almost every othe) 
form of entertainment, a woeful lack of consideration for th’ 
colored soldier was evident at first. But the War Camp Cor 
munity Service has made a special effort to meet the needs o 
the thousands of colored men to whom New York is a wilder! 
ness, and a new service unit with accommodations for 150 mei 
seems to have solved the present need. “The colored man’ 
relation to the professional theater and his difficulty in securin; 
seats, even when he can pay for them, make it not only neces 
sary but just that special entertainment should be provides 
for him. ; 

Fourth, the nature of the entertainments is often faulty ‘it 
one or more respects. ‘There are three definite reasons for thi 
lack of success of entertainments in non-professional centers 
One is the nearness of Broadway with its special attractions 
Another is that many of the entertainments are not arranges 
fundamentally for the benefit of the men. There were organt 
zations which could find no “war work” to do along thet 
own lines and felt it necessary for their existence to do some 
thing. Some of these, for want of anything better to do, hay 
undertaken to entertain soldiers and sailors in their clu] 
houses. ‘The effort is worthy, but it has created a tendene 
to drag men in uniform to club houses with no special attrac 
tion and with nothing special to fit them as entertainmen 
centers. The third is the general mediocre and haphazare 
character of the amateur entertainment provided. Not onk 
does the soldier weary of these performances, usually to th 
point of leaving before the program is finished, but his judg 
ment of what is good and worth while is being vitiated br 
them. As one young soldier said, “When you’ve once beet 
bored to death, anything on Broadway looks good to you 
There is something doing there.” 

Fifth, in spite of the welcome accorded to the boys in th 
city churches on Sundays and the success of the entertainment 
provided on Sundays by the War Camp Community Servic 
and the Stage Women’s War Relief, the matter of the Sundar 
occupation for the men in uniform is, still moot. There ar 


‘those who believe that only religious recreation should be 
offered to the man in uniform on Sunday, and they are trying 
+ to enforce this idea. There is no doubt that every effort 
|should be made to satisfy the religious nature of the boy who 
{has been brought up in a religious way, and that no boy 
‘should be encouraged to go to entertainments on Sunday who 
| would not ordinarily go when at home. But there are thou- 
| sands of good soldiers who want entertainment on Sundays 
‘and are entitled to have it and to have good entertainment. 

In short, it seemed to the committee that most of the evils 
| might be avoided and all the good increased twofold if the 
entire work for the entertainment of the soldiers and sailors 


HE Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
of the House of Representatives, as a result of its 
hearing on Senate Resolution 194 ordering the 
cessation of work on all dwellings not 75 per cent 
‘completed [see the Survey for January 18, p. 519, and Feb- 
“ ruary I, p. 585], has adopted a substitute resolution in which 
| the word “continue ” is inserted in place of the word “ sus- 
pend.” With this encouragement the United States Housing 
Corporation is going on with the twenty-four projects which 
it had not decided to abandon when the armistice was signed. 
Meanwhile another committee of the Senate, that on com- 
| merce, Senator Duncan U. Fletcher of Florida, chairman, has 
"held a hearing on the Emergency Fleet’s housing projects. 
| Just as Senator Reed’s Committee on Public Buildings and 
_ Grounds concentrated its attention on Otto M. Eidlitz, head 
anot the Housing Corporation, so this Senate committee concen- 
| trated on A. Merritt Taylor, manager of the Division of Pas- 
' senger Transportation and Housing of the Emergency Fleet 
~ Corporation. 
It, too, was apparently desirous only of finding reasons which 
" would justify it in ordering the suspension of house construc- 
“tion. Some of its members admitted that the completion of 
' the houses might be economy in the long run, but sought to 
narrow the question down to the immediate present. Would 
it cost the federal treasury more or less right now to stop 
building? One of the senators asked Mr. Taylor if he knew 
of the action of the Senate in regard to the Housing Corpora- 
~ tion—“ the resolution that we passed?”’ Mr. Taylor said he 
_ did, but that he had a stronger case than Mr. Eidlitz, as not 
: one of his own projects was less than 50 per cent completed 
and every one of them essential to the economic operation of 
the shipyards, continuing government enterprises. He made 
4 the point that if the houses were stopped, the cost of the ships— 
due to lack of labor and to labor turnover—would go up. So, 
von that basis alone, it would be economy for the government 
_ to complete the fleet’s housing projects. 
4 In view of this testimony it seems scarcely possible that the 
Senate will pass another resolution similar to No. 194, but 
aimed at the fleet’s housing. If it does, there will undoubtedly 
be another and more spirited hearing when that resolution 
_ reaches its appropriate committee in the House. For not only 
are the fleet’s houses nearer completion and the shipyards still 
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in the city could be correlated under one single head which 
should in itself exercise the functions of a bureau of informa- 
tion, a bureau of entertainers, a play bureau, etc. There is no 
doubt that the War Camp Community Service, with the 
authority of the Commission on Training Camp Activities 
behind it, is the logical organization to undertake this central- 
ized service. The War Camp Community Service should be 
known to everyone in the community, soldier and citizen alike, 
as a center which directs the soldier’s recreation outside of the 
camp just as the Commission on Training Camp Activities, the 
Y.M.C.A., K. of C. and other organizations direct it inside 
the camp. 


Uncle Sam as Auctioneer 
What Is the Federal Government Going to Do with Its 
Housing Projects ? 

By John Lrhlder 


SECRETARY, PHILADELPHIA HOUSING ASSOCIATION 


in need of men whom they can secure and keep only if the 
houses are completed, but since the attack on the Housing Cor- 
poration the unemployment situation has begun to cause 
increasing uneasiness. Shipbuilders are still in demand, but 
members of the building trades are seeking jobs. States and 
cities are beginning to consider public improvements that will 
provide work. ‘This scarcely seems as propitious a time as 
did December for shutting down on necessary work. 

But the reworded resolution 194 did more than substitute 
“continue ” for “suspend.” After directing that work on the 
Plaza dormitories in Washington and on housing projects at 
Aberdeen, Md.; Alliance, Ohio; Bath, Me.; Bridgeport, 
Conn.; Charleston, W. Va.; Erie, Pa.; Hammond, Ind.; 
Mare Island, Calif.; New Brunswick, N. J.; Newport, R. I.; 
New London, Conn. ; Niles, Ohio; Norfolk, Va.; Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Puget Sound, Wash.; Quincy, Mass.; Rock Island, IIL; 
Davenport, Ia.; Waterbury, Conn.; Watertown, N. Y.; 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Indianhead, Md.; and the Navy Yard 
houses at Washington, D. C., should continue, it proceeded: 

That upon the completion of the projects herein above authorized, 
the secretary of the Department of Labor shall proceed immediately 
to dissolve the United States Housing Corporation and wind up its 
affairs, and 

That the secretary of the Department of Labor is requested to report 
to Congress a plan for the ultimate disposition of property acquired 
under Public Act 149, Sixty-fifth Congress, approved May 16, 1928, 
together with such recommendations and suggestions as he may deem 


practicable to meet the demand for homes for citizens of the United 
States. 


It is this last paragraph that interests, or should interest, all 
who are concerned in better housing for America. In all 
probability the fleet’s housing projects will be completed. It 
now looks as if the Housing Corporation’s remaining twenty- 
four projects would be completed. But when they are com- 
pleted, what will be done with them? 

They afford the greatest opportunity America has ever had 
to try out and demonstrate improved methods of developing 
and managing small dwellings—the kind of thing England and 
Germany have been doing with such beneficial results for the 
past twenty years or more, the kind of thing our own federal 
Department of Agriculture has long been doing for the 
farmers. If this opportunity is lost it will not come again 
during the lifetime of the present generation, for not only is it 
difficult to resume a work that has been abandoned, but the 
selling off of these developments either to employing corpora- 
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tions or piecemeal to individuals is practically sure to result in 
ill-feeling and perhaps even in scandal. Moreover, some of 
of the projects are so planned that they can yield a maximum 
return only if they are under one control which is concerned 
primarily with the wellbeing of the inhabitants, not with the 
labor policy of an employing corporation. 

Yet unless those who have other than a selfish interest make 
their desires known, the probability is that the projects will 
be sold off very promptly. Mr. Eidlitz, head of the Housing 
Corporation, has declared his lack of interest in the future of 
the developments under his control. He considers his work 
finished now that the war is over. Mr. Taylor, head of the 
Fleet’s housing work, has sent in his resignation to take effect 
on February 1 and has signalized his last days in office by 
advocating the prompt sale of all the fleet’s houses to the 
shipbuilding companies to which they are now appurtenant, or 
failing this to individual purchasers. Mr. Taylor is a trans- 
portation man and has not given much thought to housing. 

If Mr. Taylor’s plan is carried out there is no telling how 
much any individual project will bring. Under the fleet’s 
contracts with the shipbuilding companies the latter, except in 
the case of government-owned yards like that at Hog Island, 
organized subsidiary companies, purchased the land and then 
borrowed from the Fleet Corporation the money to build the 
houses. As security the companies turned over the whole de- 
velopment to the Fleet Corporation which then town-planned 
the site and built the houses. ‘The companies manage the 
properties and have agreed to purchase them from the Fleet 
Corporation for a sum not less than 70 per cent of the 
cost of development. Mr. Taylor states that it will not be 
fair to hold them to this agreement as war costs were so high 
that the companies will probably prefer to sacrifice their equity 
in the land rather than pay 70 per cent of the cost of develop- 
ment. He, therefore,” proposes that the price be reduced to 
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perhaps 60 per cent or 50 per cent or even less, the amount i 
each case to be determined by appraisal. 

This method is sure to lead to recrimination and charg 
Workmen do not care to have their employer become al 
their landlord. ‘The employing companies often do not care 
to be landlords. If the price is made tempting to them, there 
will be plenty to say they have exerted influence to get a bar 
gain at the expense of the taxpayers. | 

On the other hand, if the houses are sold individually, un- 
less it is at public auction with no refusals, the government is 
likely to remain a real estate dealer for many years to come} 
and, as part of its holdings go, a house here, another there 
leaving fragments in its hands, it will lose control of the de- 
velopment as a whole but will still be blamed for any lowerin 
of standards, for the shabbiness and dilapidation almos: 
inevitable with divided authority. Whatever goes wrong wi 
be blamed on the federal authorities and on Congress, whic 
started something and then did not finish it. 

The only alternative to Continued government control and 
management for a brief period of years during which a satis- 
factory method of disposition can be worked out would be 
for public-spirited citizens to form limited dividend companies’ 
to purchase and manage the properties. But such companies 
cannot be organized in a few weeks, especially during the next 
few weeks or months with all their uncertainties. The capital 
of each such company would necessarily amount to several: 
million dollars. It would have to create an organization and: 
undertake an unfamiliar task. The Fleet and the Housing 
Corporation have the organization. ‘They, or a new federal 
agency which could take over their organizations, need but 
continue until they and Congress and the people in and about 
these new communities have worked out the problem of man-. 
agement in such a way as will yield the greatest returns to all 
concerned. 


. 


The Third Internationale 


Paris, January 10, 1919. 

HE first Workingmen’s Inter- 

nationale broke up because of 

a split between the Bakunin- 

ist anarchists and the Marx- 
ian socialists. "The second burned in the 
flame of war when international social- 
ists turned patriots and nationalists and 
fought beneath their national flags. The 
third is about to be re-born in Switzer- 
land. Will it break up in dissensions be- 
tween Bolsheviks and anti-Bolsheviks? 
That is the problem which confronts its 
organizers, 

Never did the representatives of the 
workers of the world meet at so pregnant 
an epoch in the world’s history; never 
was there a greater chance for them to make their influence 
and their ideals effective in the world of governments. While 


(1) Oddly enough, the American plan for a league of nations, so far 
as it was outlined in early January, seemed to abandon the essential 
bases of international cooperation: international control of the distri- 
bution and prices of food and raw materials, of credit, shipping, etc., 
while the British plan would continue them. If there is not public in- 
ternational control, there almost certainly will be private international 
control by international trusts. But if international governmental con- 
trol is used, as there is belief that it is being used at present in Poland 
Russia, Germany and elsewhere, as a weapon against radicalism an 
revolution, labor will lose its enthusiasm for what it calls “ bourgeois 
internationalism.” This el me why a few French labor leaders have 
expressed suspicion of the league of nations. 


VII 
SOCIAL ASPECTS 
of the 
PEACE CONFERENCE 
by 


many old-line diplomats and bureaucrats 
are arguing about strategic frontiers and 
historic claims intriguing and scheming 
for the restoration of a world that has 
died while they have been talking about 
it, labor has its chance to step into the 
breach, and by the power of its interna- 
tional realization of the world that exists 
provide a living program for the elastic 
new world that is coming into being. 

Nothing is more startling to an ob- 
server in Paris, than to observe the 
mental adjustment which newcomers 
from America pass through. Liberals 
come from America glowing with en- 
thusiasm for one or another of the 
various projects hitherto formulated for 
a league of nations. One after another they lose the 
fresh warmth of their enthusiasm; the forms of the 
league grow cold and seem’‘unreal; the red specter of 
bolshevism — the unknown monster about whom fairy- 
tales are spun as lightly as about the dragons of old— 
stalks across their mental perspectives and blots out the old 
clear outlines. 

Revolution is the vital fact of European politics today, and 
the plans for a league of nations do not deal with revolution; 


‘they carefully sidestep it. si feie a society of nations which does 
‘not deal with revolution is lifeless and valueless today. Revo- 
| lutions cannot permanently be suppressed; they: may be— 
| though they seldom are—forestalled. 


_ A scheme which merely provides for the prevention of war 
| when conflicts of interest have already arisen is inadequate. 
| There is needed association of nations for positive purposes, 
continuously realizing and evidencing international community 
of interests ;+ and this cooperation must be for generous ends. 
If there is to be competition between nations except on the 
eve of a threatened war, the league will remain rhetoric 
and literature; and if the cooperation of nations is to be 
directed chiefly at stifling bolshevism and supporting counter- 
revolution, the league will soon meet the united opposition 
of the working classes of the world and precipitate another 
conflagration. 

At a time when the old “liberal”? and “radical” and 
“ progressive’ parties of Europe have abdicated or been 
thrust aside, labor stands almost alone in its consciousness of 
large issues, and insistent on its rightful share in deciding 
them. 


There will be two international labor conferences in 
Switzerland—one of the Socialists, the other of trade 
‘unionists, but the probability is that they will agree upon a 
united program—unless the Socialists break up in factional 
disputes. The American Federation of Labor is the only 
large trade union group which refuses to cooperate with the 
Socialists. 

A Magna Carta of labor—a sort of international declara- 
tion of the rights of labor, a program of international labor 
legislation to be enacted by the peace conference, will almost 

certainly be adopted by both groups, without much discussion. 
It will include, according to Camille Huysmans, the Belgian 
secretary of the International Socialist Bureau, four classes 
of demands: 


¥ 


_ (1) Elementary rights: freedom of speech, press, assem- 
blage; right to organize and emigrate freely. 

ui é ; we 

. (2) Official institutions: inspection of labor conditions 
and of industrial hygiene. 

(3) Labor legislation : minimum standards, workingmen’s 
"insurance, protection against unemployment, regulation of 
hours of labor, etc. 

(4) Special protection for women and children and for 
home workers. 


The peace program, however, will bring to light more 
divergencies. The Socialist congress will undertake, ‘first, a 
‘settlement of past accounts. The majority and minority 
groups of the various socialist parties will explain their actions 
during the war. Perhaps the explanations will lead to under- 
"standing. Camille Huysmans is optimistic enough to say 
$0; but perhaps they will lead to hopeless disagreement. ‘The 
simon pure internationalists will attack the groups that have 
_ stood by their governments; the apostles of international revo- 
Bhution will condemn those who have entered bourgeois minis- 
“tries, “betraying the working class,” and the conservative 
ialists will hotly condemn the Bolsheviks and_ their 
_ apologists. 

Since the last general Socialist congress there has been the 
_ war, the Russian revolution, and the German revolution; and 
Curious changes have been wrought. Some of the bitterest 
anti-militarists of the days before the war have turned 
int the bitterest nationalists. Gustave Hervé, once leader 
of the extremist faction of the French Socialists, who 
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preached the general strike against international war, 
wiped the caption La Guerre Sociale from his paper when 
the Germans invaded France and re-christened it La Vic- 
toire. He has left the Socialist Party and today he is making 
propaganda for military intervention in Russia and denounc- 
ing those who seek to restore the international unity of the 
socialist and trade-union movement. Meanwhile the Socialist 
Party in France, which, with few and unimportant excep- 
tions, supported the war with enthusiasm until long after 
the first battle of the Marne, has passed through a strenu- 
ous evolution and returned to its old internationalism. Its 
great leader, Jean Jaurés, was shot by a fanatic on the eve 
of the war; the moderate socialists who succeeded to his 
leadership, Pierre Renaudel and Albert Thomas, have been 
thrust aside by the rank and file of the party, and men put 
in their place who demanded the reunion of the Internationale 
even in time of war, Jean Longuet and Marcel Cachin, who 
are more sympathetic with through-and-through pacifists and 
internationalists, such as Pierre Brizon and Loriot. ‘These 
extremists will lead the French delegation to the conference 
in Switzerland. 


Where the Italians Stand 


WHEN Wilson rode in triumph through Italy, the Italian 
Socialists abstained from the popular celebrations. ‘‘ He is 
a good man,” they said, “but powerless. Only the power 
of the international proletariat can force a change; what is 
the use of féting a bourgeois?” The forty-two Socialist 
deputies were not present when Wilson addressed the Italian 
congress. When an American correspondent asked their 
leader Malatesta what they thought of the Bolsheviks, he 
replied, ‘‘ We are Bolsheviks.” These “‘ official’ Socialists 
will have nothing to do with reformists like Bissolati; they 
say they have cleaned their party of those who are not for 
the economic revolution now and will have nothing further to 
do with them. 

The Bolsheviks of Russia announce that they will not at- 
tend the conference; they do not care to meet Socialists, they 
say, who have supported capitalist governments in a capitalist 
war. ‘That is their point of view; they’ see, just one war 
which interests them: the war of the capitalists against Bol- 
sheviks, Spartacists, by whatever name economic revolutionists 
go, the world around. 

It was the British Labour Party which fared the imme- 
diate calling of the conference when the International So- 
cialist Bureau was still deliberating. But even there diver- 
gencies have cropped out. The Labour Party delegates named 
included members of the constituent Independent Labour 
Party but not of the British Socialist Party, which accordingly 
is feeling very sore. However, it is neither very large nor 
important. But several of the more conservative delegates— 
Will Thorne, Clynes, Bowerman and Onions—refused to 
meet with the German majority Socialists, emphasizing the 
variety of views represented in the labor delegations: all the 
way from these men to others who share the Bolshevik re- 
luctance to sit in conference with such conservatives as 
they! 

Contrary to widely published newspaper reports, the Bel- 
gian Labor Party will be represented. They have already 
agreed to attend the general meeting of the International 
Socialist Bureau, composed of three representatives of each 
country; and they will almost certainly take part in the gen- 
eral congress. 

The American Socialists will be represented ; the American 
Federation of Labor may be the only considerable group be- 
side the Bolsheviks in an intransigent refusal to meet. 

From Poland, Serbia, Bulgaria, Bohemia, Austria, Ger- 
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many, Italy, Spain, France, Belgium, Holland, England, Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, Russia (anti-Bolshevik Socialists), 
Argentina, etc., and the United States delegates are coming; 
and the question is: Will it be a conference of international 
fraternity or of party dissensions? Will the conference waste 
its time in technical discussions of the criteria of socialist 
orthodoxy, or will it settle down to influence the Paris con- 
ference toward a reasonable peace? ‘There are some who 
believe that it will split the international socialist movement 
in two: the old-style evolutionary state socialists, together 
with the British Labour Party (the Thomas-Renaudel group 
in France, the German majority Socialists, the Swedish leader 


The Attack on the Federal 


Employment Service 
By Edward T. Devine 


HALL the United States Employment Service be 

scrapped with the ending of the great war industries 

which it has been developed especially to serve, or 

shall it be continued—not only through the period of 
demobilization, but as a permanent means of adjusting labor 
to employment? 

It seems difficult to believe that there are really two opinions 
on the subject, and yet the inevitable clash of interests arises 
in connection with the request for an appropriation for the en- 
suing year and for a deficiency appropriation for the current 
year. Certain employers, seeing idle men before their gates 
clamoring for jobs, and remembering the advantages of “ black 
lists,” have no liking for a bureau which is trying to distribute 
the surplus to places where it is needed. Some fee-charging 
employment bureaus are said to fear the competition of the free 
federal service. Moreover, it has been alleged that the gov- 
ernment has contemplated establishing an absolute monopoly 
even in peace, and although this appears to be without foun- 
dation it is not unnatural that such a rumor should consolidate 
the opposition of the commercial employment agencies. When, 
therefore, the Department of Labor comes forward with a re- 
quest for an appropriation of ten million dollars, it is not sur- 
prising that there should be a concerted attack upon the service 
and an actual attempt to abolish it altogether. 

The federal Employment Service is actually functioning in 
every state. It has established some eight hundred permanent 
branches, besides eighteen hundred special bureaus for return- 
ing soldiers and sailors. ‘The latter are conducted with the 
voluntary cooperation of patriotic societies and citizens and in- 
volve relatively slight expense. “There are representatives of 
the federal service in each demobilization camp. Through its 
nationwide machinery the federal service, according to a state- 
ment by Nathan A. Smyth, assistant director general, places 
an average of nearly one hundred thousand persons a week. 

In a period of demobilization, and at a time when there is at 
least a possibility of serious unemployment, it would be the 
height of folly to abolish or seriously to cripple this national 
free employment service. Probably no one expects any such 
result from the present discussion. However crude and ineffi- 
cient the service may be, whatever its political or trade-union 
complexion, however grave the consequences of the entire lack 
of civil service protection, the fact remains that the federal 
Employment Service is in existence, that it is doing a work for 
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Branting and most of the old leaders who made their names 
before the war), on one hand; and on the other a new inter- 
nationalist group which may take the old Marxian name 
of communists and include the Bolsheviks of Russia, the Spar- 
tacists of Germany, the official Italian Socialists, the extreme 
left wing—perhaps the majority—of the French Socialist 
Party, and similar groups from all the national party organi- 
zations, groups which have lost faith in slow evolutionary 
methods and believe that the Russians have proved that the 
economic order can be overturned now, and that now, in the 
chaotic days of unemployment and misery that are following’ 
the war, is the appointed hour for the world revolution. 
© 


which there is the greatest need and for which there is no other 
adequate provision. 

Although, as we have said, the federal Employment Service | 
is essentially a war development, it is not entirely a new crea- 
tion. Its nucleus lay in the Division of Information of the 
Bureau of Immigration, which was established with an office’ 
in New York city in 1907, primarily to give alien immigrants 
useful information about opportunities for employment, but 
incidentally performing the function of an informal employ- 
ment bureau for any citizen who might apply to it. At the 
time it was considered doubtful whether the federal govern- | 
ment had power, or at any rate whether any existing depart- 
ment had authority, to go farther than this. The act of 1913, 
however, creating the Department of Labor out of the former 
Department of Commerce and Labor, contained a clause 
authorizing the new department “ to foster, promote, and de- 
velop the welfare of the wage-earners of the United States, to 
improve their working conditions, and to advance their oppor- 
tunities for profitable employment.” This clause is relied upon 
as the principal statutory authority for the federal employment 
Service. | 

No appropriation was made at that time to carry this statu- 
tory authority into effect, and therefore, when the secretary of’ 
labor in 1914 had an emergency to meet in supplying harvest 
hands to Oklahoma and other states, he fell back upon the 
Division of Information in the Immigration Bureau, which for 
seven years had been carrying on the employment bureau in 
New York city. In the same year the department, through the 
same agency, gave assistance to industrial wage-earners thrown 
out of work by the fire in Salem, Mass. 

The United States Employment Service, although associated 
in this way at first with the Immigration Bureau, was estab- 
lished in 1914, and by 1917 had given considerable assistance, 
not only in the securing of harvesters, but in other special emer- 
gencies, such as the distribution of Mexican refugees and the 
employment of national guardsmen mustered out of service on 
their return from the Mexican border. In the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1917, the department reported 283,799 persons 
placed, 413,649 applications for work having been received. 

The federal employment service as it now exists is the off- 
spring of the Labor Policies Board, under the chairmanship of 
Felix Frankfurter. It is a brilliant example of the ready 
adaptation of a comparatively insignificant existing agency to 


an emergency of staggering dimensions, and a demonstration, 
by the way in which the emergency was met, that the agency 
is one of permanent value to the nation. With no special 
appropriation, with doubtful legal foundation, the idea had 
survived, and when the Emergency Fleet Corporation, the 
tantonments, the Ordnance Bureau, and other war industries, 
feeded to recruit a large labor force, the federal Employment 
Service proved to be the best means of securing it. Many ex- 
traordinary mistakes were made in recruiting and shifting 
labor, but the worst ones occurred before the responsibility was 
entrusted to the service. 

‘That particular task of course ended with the signing of the 
armistice. A more difficult one then arose. By tens of 
thousands the workers had been summoned to imperative and 
remunerative patriotic occupations. One by one they must find 
their way back to their old or to new jobs. When labor was 
searce it was the employers who needed the service; the 
workers could have found employment for themselves, al- 
though not perhaps the places where they were most needed. 
Now the situation is reversed. It is the workers who need a 
friend. The plants have, if not a superfluity, at least an abun- 
dance. For the new task a different machinery is necessary, 
‘one which can work at retail, one with a special technique, one 
which it is fair to say does not yet appear, but which is in the 
making. 
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The federal Employment Service has a varied assortment of 
personnel—some of brilliant and probably many of very 
mediocre attainment. It has a varied record—of distinguished 
service in great emergencies, and of local failures to carry out 
its excellent plans. Obviously it should be continued in some 
form. ‘The appropriation should not be withheld from the De- 
partment of Labor. Its status, however, should be more clearly 
defined. An organic act should be passed, defining its rela- 
tions with the free state bureaus and describing its powers and 
duties. It should not be given a monopoly. ‘There is no reason 
for abolishing private agencies, although there is every reason 
for the strict public regulation for which state laws now 
usually provide. 

In every nation with a complex industrial life like our own 
there is need for a national system of employment exchanges. 
Every rational plan of social reconstruction implies their exist- 
ence. The ideal is that there shall be very little moving from 
one plant to another, although always complete potential mo- 
bility. “The employment manager has his most important func- 
tion in adjusting internal relations. The outside task of direct- 
ing immigrant labor, surplus labor, or juvenile labor, to the 
places where it is needed, and where the workers will find 
themselves most advantageously situated, most appropriately 
falls to public exchanges, coordinated and directed by a federal 
public service. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE 
By Sarah Collins Fernandts 
STRONG, that no human soul may pass 


Its warm, encircling unity, 
Wide, to enclose all creed, all class, 
This shall we name, Community ; 


Service shall be that all and each, 
Aroused to know the common good, 
Shall strive; and in the striving reach 
A broader human brotherhood. 


Wy 


UNEMPLOYMENT AHEAD 


. NEMPLOYMENT is on the increase practically all 
[ | over the United States, though the situation-is not yet 
critical. This was the opinion last week of representa- 

tives of the United States Employment Service in New York. 
Reports on unemployment are coming in from community 


labor boards in all parts of the country, and these.almost uni-~ 


formly indicate a surplus of labor. 

That this situation has developed very rapidly: is indicated 
by these reports. On December 10, 25 per cent of the cities 
reporting to headquarters of the Employment Service in Wash- 
ington reported a shortage of labor and 60 per cent reported 
that supply and demand were about equal. Last week 44 per 
cent of the cities reported a surplus of labor, 43 per cent re- 
ported a balance of supply and demand and only 13 per cent 

reported more jobs than men. On December 3, only 12,000 
men in the centers reporting were unemployed. Last week the 
same districts reported 262,000 idle men. 

New York state and the Middle West appear from these 
reports to be the hardest hit, though there is much unemploy- 
ment in New England. Fifty-five thousand are reported out 
of work in Cleveland and 30,000 in Detroit, and in nearly 
every large city in Ohio and Illinois there is a surplus of labor. 
Colorado has an excess of labor in all industries, and 10,000 
men are idle in Butte, Mont. A considerable amount of 
unemployment is reported from every point on the Pacific coast. 

Frank Morrison, secretary of the American Federation of 
Labor, has furnished the Immigration Committee of the House 
with figures on unemployment as reported by trade union sec- 
retaries and organizers in all parts of the country. In these 
reports the number of unemployed is estimated in figures con- 
siderably higher than those of the Employment Service. Mr. 
Morrison urged enactment of the bill prohibiting immigration 
for the next four years and he proposed also that Congress 
provide payment for soldiers until they get work, that work 
on public buildings be resumed, and that money be furnished 
immediately for Secretary Lane’s plans of land development. 

Senator Kenyon has introduced a bill appropriating $100,- 
000,000 for emergency employment work, which has the sup- 
port of William B. Wilson, secretary of labor. The War 
Department has taken steps to relieve the situation by ordering 
that men in the service who have not yet obtathed civilian 
employment may if they wish have their discharges held up 
until such employment is found. In addition to relieving the 
employment situation, this policy will enable families of mar- 
ried soldiers to continue to draw their allotments. 

Officials of the Employment Service believe that we are to 
have a serious unemployment situation during the next four 
months. After that they look for a period of unequalled pros- 
perity. These four months will be required for readjustment. 
Factories which were made over for war production cannot 

_be adjusted in a moment to the requirements of peace. Manu- 
_facturers, furthermore, hesitate about going forward on ac- 
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count of uncertainty over the prices of raw materials. They 
are hopeful that these prices will go down and that wages will 
go down with them. Another factor in the situation is the! 
difficulty in which many of the most aggressive men in the 
industrial world now find themselves on account of having: 
taken government contracts that were not officially authorized. 
When war production was at the peak, orders were given over 
the telephone, contracts were signed by clerks, and other ir- 
regularities took place. Attempts are now being made to 
straighten out the tangle. A bill has been introduced in Con-| 
gress to validate such contracts, which were given and accepted 
in good faith. In the meantime these men are having difficulty 
in securing capital for carrying on new enterprises and industry 


is held in check. 


STATE RECONSTRUCTION 


HE first official reconstruction commission in the United 
| States has settled down to its work. Contrary to the 
opinion held by the federal government and by most’ 
states, Governor Alfred E. Smith of New York believes that 
many of the problems of readjustment to peace-time conditions; 
can best be advanced by calling in a body of outside advisers) 
who have a free hand to consider topics covering a wider scope’ 
than that of any department or combination of departments. 
He therefore appointed a large and representative commission 
which, again, has already announced that it will hold advisory 
conferences with wider groups of men and women who are: 
experts or interested in different aspects of reconstruction. 
Abram I. Elkus, who before his embassy to Turkey served as 
counsel to the State Factory Investigating Commission, is the 
chairman, and among the members are such well known re- 
formers as Felix Adler, Peter A. Brady, Dr. Henry Dwight 
Chapin, V. Everit Macy, George Foster Peabody and Arthur 
Williams. Mrs. Henry Moskowitz is secretary of the com- 
mission. 

While the governor has left the commission to formulate 
its Own program and procedure, the following committees) 
have been immediately appointed after consultation with him: 
taxation and retrenchment, housing, unemployment, education 
(including military training and Americanization), food pro- 
duction and distribution (including resettlement of the land), 
necessity of war emergency measures, public health, business: 
readjustment, labor problems, bill drafting, and demobilization 
of soldiers and sailors. 

Taxation and retrenchment take the first place in the goy- 
ernor’s own program. Mr. Peabody, as chairman of that 
committee, will have the unenviable task of proposing means 
of balancing the necessarily increased expenditure of the state 
by taxation that does not hurt and in the face of oncoming 
prohibition, which will cost New York some $12,000,000 in 
excise taxes. The committees on industrial problems and 
on unemployment, the former under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Macy, the latter under that of John G. Agar, have met jointly 
to consider the textile situation, which has become a problem 


jn the center of the state and in which a complete shutdown of 
the mills is threatened. The education committee, under Dr. 
Adler’s chairmanship, has begun an inquiry into the military 
training law and its operation. The housing committee, whose 
chairman is John Alan Hamilton of Buffalo, has held a meet- 
‘ing in that city and proposes to call together committees and 
organizations which have been interested in housing for many 
years, also some of the men who have been most active in the 
‘federal housing work. 

_ The committee on public health, under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Chapin, will confer with state and local health depart- 
‘ments and with medical organizations as to how to bring about 
a reduction in the appalling proportion of physical unfitness 
that has been revealed by the war. It has been announced 
that it will aim to construct a fundamental health program 
rather than initiate immediate legislative measures. 

- While the men and women of the commission give their 
services voluntarily, Governor Smith desires them to have such 
expert and clerical services as will make their efforts of maxi- 
mum value and has asked the legislature to transfer for its sup- 
port $75,000 from some unexpended balance of an appropria- 
tion made for war purposes. 


A BLIND LEADER OF THE BLIND 


}, HE ship that brought Sir Arthur Pearson to these 
shores carried a precious cargo of hope, not only for 
the American soldiers and sailors blinded in the war 
but for all the blind of this and coming generations. For, his 
methods of making the blinded soldiers of the British empire— 
over a thousand of them—happy, self-reliant, productive, for- 
ward-looking citizens have proved themselves so completely 
‘that whatever there remains of the old-fashioned pitying, con- 
descending, patronizing attitude toward those without eye- 
sight stands utterly condemned. 

Sir Arthur, himself blinded not many years ago, has com- 
‘pletely reshaped his own life and has, during the war, made 
| one of the biggest contributions to English war services by his 
work at St. Dunstan’s, a large house with sixteen acres of 
‘ground in Regent’s Park, London, lent him by Otto Kahn, 
the New York banker, for the restoration of blinded soldiers 
‘to lives of usefulness. At a dinner given in his honor in New 
York the other day, he gave a description of the methods used 
in that process and told story after story of the remarkable 
| careers begun in the classrooms and workshops of his institu- 
tion. 

_ He mentioned a young officer, blinded in the war, who is 
“now in charge of the after-care department—‘‘ We don’t just 
shake a fellow by the hand when he is leaving and say ‘ Good- 
bye, old chap, good luck to you,’””—and who, with thirteen 
_ people under him, conducts the complicated operations neces- 
“sary to ensure that the men will be well provided for. He 
told of another, attached to a firm of hot-water engineers 
who, since his blindness, has advanced from one position to 
another in his old firm and now runs through plans, makes 
“specifications for contracts and deals with wholesalers. “Then 
‘there is the blinded barber who, with an old-fashioned, open 
‘razor, is shaving more people a day now than he did before he 
“was called to the colors. And so through quite a list of men 
who not only have “ made good” but who, through the addi- 
' tional vocational training afforded them, have greatly im- 
proved their earning power, even doubled and trebled it. 
_ At the bottom of Sir Arthur’s method is the idea that. the 
‘consciousness of helplessness must be ruthlessly eradicated, 
. sooner after blindness occurs the better. His success has 
en due in part to the fact that a large proportion of his 
es have come to him within a few days after the accident, 
that the usual discouragement from wrong outside influ- 
ces was more or less avoided. The word “ afflicted ” is “ not 
’s.” “Tf you tell 


{ 


mitted within two miles of St. Dunstan’s. 
_a man he is afflicted, he will become so and adopt the proper 
physical attitude to suit the word. We have nothing to do 
ith it, and we have also nothing to do with that beautiful 
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Christian virtue which most people think is an admirable solace 
for the blind man—patient resignation. A fighting, kicking 
spirit has nothing to do with patient resignation.” 

Sir Arthur has already visited a number of cities and insti- 
tutions in this country to preach his gospel. In Canada, an 
association of men blinded in the war has been formed, and 
in Toronto a place was dedicated a'few weeks ago as a 
headquarters for them. Here the chief of St. Dunstan’s, after 
whom both association and hall were named, was entertained 
at dinner by twenty-seven sightless hosts, all of whom were 
doing well in their different ways of life, all of whom were 
cheery and confident. Thinking of them that night as the 
train carried him to another destination, he composed the 
lines given in the adjoining column. 


AS OTHERS SEE US 


HE Local Government Board of Great Britain has 

recently published an admirable review of the legisla- 

tion for mothers’ pensions in the United States. Al- 
though the entire report is compressed within eighteen pages, 
it succeeds in giving the background of conflicting theories, 
the principles on which the laws are based, and the effects— 
chiefly as anticipated, rather than as experienced in fact; as 
well as a summary of the provisions of the laws, and of their 
administration, in the thirty-five states in which they were 
in operation at the close of 1917. 

So much of the discussion on this subject in the United 
States has been either polemic or persuasive that it is es- 
pecially useful to get a view of it through the eyes of an 
impartial student. The letter of transmittal, signed by I. G. 
Gibbon, contains the following interesting observations on 
this variety of public relief which has had so rapid a develop- 
ment since the first law was passed in Missouri in 1911: 

The application of the principle presents many defects, and in 
consequence the general results appear, for the time being, not to be 
altogether satisfactory, Ten shillings is not transmuted into fifteen 
by calling it a pension, nor is a shiftless mother converted into a 
model of care and forethought bya grant of money. The gain which 
comes from any new principle will depend largely on how its adop- 


THE BLINDED SOLDIER 
By Sir Arthur Pearson 


66 HO goes there?” cried the sentry, 
The sentry who stood at the door. 
‘A wounded Canadian soldier— 
Wounded and something more.” 
Back came the voice of the sentry, 
Clear as a silver bell, 
“Pass, wounded Canadian soldier, 
Pass, all will be well.” 
“What do you mean?” groaned the soldier, 
“ How can it all be well 
With me who have lost my eyesight, 
Who suffer the torments of Hell?” 
He carried the German bullet 
That had robbed him of his sight. 


Hopeless, defiant, helpless, 
Afraid of eternal night. 


Scarcely a twelve-month later 
There came to the self-same door, 
That soldier who had been wounded— 
Wounded and something more. 

Confident, resolute, cheery, 
Sure-footed, alert and bright, 

Just a normal human being 
Doing without his sight. 

“Who goes there?” cried the sentry, 
The sentry making his rounds; 

“A happy Canadian soldier, 
Confident, homeward bound.” 

Quick came the voice of the sentry, 
Clear as a silver bell— 

“Pass, confident, happy Canadian, 
Pass, all is well.” 
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Official organ of the Union of Rail- 

road Workers. It is got up on bet- 

ter paper, in better print and in 

better taste than any American 
trade union magazine 


The official organ of the. Ministry 
of Ways and Communication. The 
globe is no longer supported by the 
Imperial eagles, but by workingmen 


The art organ of the Moscow Soviet 
of Workers’ and Peasants’ Depu- 
ties: CREATION 
Literature—Art—Education—Life 


THREE RECENT RUSSIAN MAGAZINE ISSUES 


tion is translated into administrative practice; and here the United 
States have generally more to learn from us than to teach us. 

It is significant that the United States, with its strongly individual- 
istic spirit, should have adopted mothers’ pensions so widely. No 
doubt the social reformers who have pushed forward the measures 
are much less individualistic than the general public; and it is 
easier in the states than in this country for energetic minorities to 
secure the passage of reforms of this kind. But the ordinary man or 
woman has supported, or at least acquiesced in, the proposals, not on 
doctrinaire grounds, but because it was felt to be unfair that the 
widow should be left, as was her general lot, without any special 
provision, and unwise that children should be deprived of the mother’s 
care by being placed in institutions—a practice, however, by no 
means so general as some supposed. 

The fact that in America the communities are comparatively new, 
that the widow is not surrounded by relatives and friends and may 
thus be left bitterly isolated in a strange world, is also an important 
consideration. The old blood community of the family fails, as it 
must fail increasingly under modern conditions, and is replaced by 
a new community of social responsibility. - 

Mothers’ pensions seem now an established part of the social ma- 
chinery in the states. But the best informed opinion is little inclined 


CUT FROM RAILWAY WORKERS’ MAGAZINE 


The open book bears the message: The Trade Union is the 
Power of the Workers 


to rest content simply with mothers’ pensions. Some persons, partly, 
no doubt, under the influence of the still dominant individualisti 
basis of society, advocate an insurance system which would repl 
the present pensions, with their tinge of dependence. But, still mo 
hopeful, some of the curious are enquiring why there are and why 
there should be so many widows. ‘They are directing their attenti 
to preventing the industrial accidents and deaths from preventable’ 
diseases which necessitate widows’ pensions. They are convinced, 
and they demonstrate, that a large proportion, often a very large 
proportion, of these accidents and deaths could be avoided; and they 
are pressing forward measures to prevent such in the future. What 
ever may be said, and much may be said, for the principle of mothers’ 
pensions, it is on these deeper enquiries and efforts that progress 
chiefly depends. ; 
To the Report on Widows’ Pension Legislation publishe 
by the Bureau of Municipal Research in 1917 is attributed 
the conclusion that inadequacy of pensions in individual cases 
is due to ‘‘the tendency to distribute the available fun 
among a large number of eligible claimants.’ “The impor- 
tance of a high standard of initial investigation and of super- 
vision of the families is emphasized, and instances are cited, 
to illustrate that “the tendency to curtail supervision on the 


ground of economy has proved wasteful.” 
; former Russian commissioner of railways, the SURVEY 
is able to reproduce on this and the following page 
covers and cuts from a number of magazines that have recently 
arrived from Moscow. First is the cover of the organ of the 
Railway and Telegraph Workers’ Union. The issue of July 
20, 1918, from which it is taken, in addition to some excellent 
fiction, poetry and art, contains correspondence from Ukraine, 
a report of a meeting of the workers of the Northern Railroad 
System held on June 2, and a full account of the Second Na- 
tional Congress of Railroad and Telegraph Workers hel 
June 11-17. The latter relates to events affecting the rail- 
road workers over the whole Russian system of many thou- 
sand miles. One news item which, properly interpreted, should 
be of special interest to Americans, is the allegation that in 
Siberia, after the workers’ government had been overthr 


by factions supported by the Allies, the officials of the old 
imperial regime were reinstated and the organization of th 


SOME RUSSIAN MAGAZINES 
HROUGH the courtesy of Prof. R. Lomonossoff, 
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workers was rigorously suppressed. In fact, the reports from 
Siberia are extremely pessimistic; stating that all union activi- 
ties have been made practically impossible. 

The counterpart to this magazine is the official organ of 
the Commissariat of Ways and Communication (the authority 


| having national control over railways, river systems and har- 
| bors) of which the cover is reproduced next to the above. 


' branch of the Red Cross at 13, Armianski St., Moscow. 


snip il en ls 


This is exactly the same as the cover of this magazine when 
published under the old regime with the one difference that 
where formerly the two imperial eagles supported the globe, 
now two working men are seen performing that symbolic 
function. Editorial continuity ‘“‘ with a difference” is to be 
seen also between the covers. There are the old charts and 
diagrams comparing traffic, costs and profits right up to the 
time of publication, June 4, 1918, and detailed news exactly 
as in the past about changes in the system and: the like, but 
with this remarkable symptom, that the lines representing 
profits and trafic come down suddenly at an acute angle 
beginning in the spring of 1918, when vast numbers of loco- 
motives were lost to the service and on many parts of the 
system traffic practically ceased. 

One item of particular interest to the readers of the SURVEY 
is the official decree of the Soviet government concerning the 
Red Cross. In it the Soviet of the Republic formally gives 
notice to the International Committee of the Red Cross in 


Geneva and to all governments adhering to the Geneva con- 


vention that this convention, with all subsequent explanations, 
interpretations and orders, in so far as they were recognized 
by the Russian government up to October, 1917, will in future 
also be recognized by the Soviet government. The Interna- 
tional Red Cross is invited to correspond with the Russian 
“ At 
the present time,” says the pronouncement, “ the most impor- 
tant object of the Russian Red Cross is to give all the aid it 
can to the Russian prisoners of war in Germany, Austria- Hun- 
gary and Turkey, as well as to the German, Austria-Hungar- 
ian and Turkish prisoners of war in Russia.”’ ‘Therefore, the 


government has ordered the Russian Society of the Red Cross 


to put all energy into the work on their behalf. The docu- 
ment further refers to a private committee in Moscow created 
to help prisoners which has been in existence since the begin- 
ning of the war, and has been recognized by each succeeding 
government and is still recognized and doing its work. Since 


CUT FROM RAILWAY WORKERS’ MAGAZINE 
The inscription on the flag reads: In Unity There 1s Strength 


this agency is recognized as an integral part of the Russian 
Red Cross, the government asks all branches of the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Red Cross to help it in its work on 
behalf of prisoners of war. ‘The document is dated June 4, 
1918 (modern calendar) and signed by Vladimir Ulyanoff 
(the real name of Nicholas Lenine), chairman of the Council 
of People’s Commissariats; Tchicherin, commissioner of For- 
eign Affairs; Vladimir Bonch-Bruewich, clerk of the Council 
of People’s Commissariats; N. Gorbunoff, secretary of the 
council. Another issue of the same magazine contains a strong 
appeal to the citizens of Russia to join the Red Cross. The 
issue for June 4 contains also an article from the Department 
of Education telling what has been done by the present gov- 
ernment in behalf of the nationally supported schools of 
music, art schools and musuems. 

Another cover (the third in the row) is taken from the 
July, 1918, issue of Creation, the official organ devoted to 
literature, art, education and “ life,” published by the Isvestya 
of the Moscow Soviet of Workers’ and Peasants’ Deputies. 


Cartoons from Creation, the art magazine of the Moscow Soviet of Workers’ and Peasants’ Depu- 


ties. 


To the left, two priests helping to fight the Workers’ Republic are represented as saying: “ Hit 
the Reds, Father; only mind you do not by mistake hit a Menshevik!” 


To the right, now that the 


soviet government is firmly established, a priest is represented as saying: “ Listen to the words of 


your spiritual father, my children! 


Let us as a congregation be quiet, gentle and lowly like doves!” 
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Another magazine, not reproduced here, is the official or- 
gan of the Department of Art of the People’s Commissariat 
of Education for July, 1918, devoted to the theater, painting, 
music and sculpture. It contains an interesting article on 
The Theater of the Proletariat, sarcastically commenting 
upon the nature of the plays given to the people by previous 
governments in the subsidized theaters of the country. The 
issue contains also a remarkable list of works of art in the 
public collections which have been rescued by the department 
and conserved on behalf of the people. During the first stages 
of the revolution, it appears, many treasures from public 
buildings mysteriously disappeared and have since been traced 
to foreign countries, where they were sold by the corrupt 
officials or other thieves. To prevent further robberies, the 
Soviet government has issued a decree completely prohibiting 
the exportation of works of art, and the commissariat of 
education has given instructions for all pictures left in public 
buildings to be transferred to public museums where they can 
be properly cared for. 

Without being of world-wide import, perhaps, these details 
gleaned from a few odd copies of Russian magazines may 
help to throw light on the present situation in the Russian 
capital. ‘They certainly do not show the picture painted day 
in and day out in the daily press of America of the Bolsheviki 
as rampant bands of robbers making life hideous with bloody 
carnage as they gallop through the streets, their pockets bulg- 
ing with firearms and a dirk between their teeth. Incident- 
ally, it may be mentioned that a Russian friend of the SURVEY 
who was in Petrograd as late as October, has come back full 
of admiration for the wonderful productions staged in the 
former imperial and still government-supported opera house. 


LESS THAN A LIVING WAGE 
(| REAT numbers of working women in New York state 


are today receiving less than a living wage, if reliance 

may be placed on recent findings of official bodies with 
regard to minimum rates for women. ‘The War Labor Board 
set a minimum rate of 30 cents an hour in the case of the 
Willys-Overland Company of Elyria, Ohio; at 35 cents for 
the Worthington Pump and Machinery Company at Cudahy, 
Wis., and at $16.50 a week for clerical workers employed by 
the General Electric Company at Schenectady, N. Y. The 
minimum wage board of the District of Columbia has just 
fixed $16 as the lowest amount any working woman can live 
on in Washington. 

In contrast with these figures are the statistics just pub- 
lished by the New York State Industrial Commission, which 
gathered data on women’s wages from 600 establishments em- 
ploying 60,000 women and including stores and four factory 
industries—paper boxes, shirts and collars, confectionery, and 
cigars and tobacco. Of the full-time workers in these facto- 
ries 59 per cent receive less than $14, 21 per cent receive less 
than $10, and 7 per cent receive less than $8 per week. In 
the stores investigated 64 per cent of the full time workers 
receive less than $14, 23 per cent less than $10, and 7 per 
cent less than $8. It was found that women’s wages in New 
York city are considerably higher than they are up-state. 

The Consumers’ League of New York City, in a brief study 
just issued, reports 3,016 women in Manhattan and Brooklyn 
receiving less than $12 a week. ‘The statistics were gathered 
“at the high-water mark of wages in 1918, from employment 
files where trained workers register.” ‘The league interviewed 
87 of these low-paid women and found many instances of 
“ discouraging, ambition-destroying industrial experience.” A 
woman who had done clerical work for 14 years was getting 
$10.50 a week, an embroiderer who had been in the same fac- 
tory for 13 years had risen to $9, and a saleswoman of 15 
years’ experience was getting $8, The league’s survey of cheap 
furnished-room houses and restaurants in the factory districts 
made it clear that such wages would barely pay for lodging 
and food. It-is only by depriving herself of recreation and 
even of necessary food and clothes that the low-paid women 
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can make ends meet, the report continues, and her only alterna- 
tive is to accept public or private charity. Gifts from rela- 
tives, free medical aid, and board and lodging at a reduced 
price in non-self-supporting homes are common forms of char-| 
ity that women are forced to accept in lieu of the wages that 
are rightfully theirs. How low wages come back upon the 
public in New York’s tremendous yearly expenditures for 
charities is emphasized by the report. 

The remedy urged is the passage this year of a minimum- 
wage law establishing wage boards for the different indus- 
tries which shall fix a minimum wage for women and minors 
“sufficient to meet healthfully and decently the necessities of 
life in industry.” 


THE CONSENT: OF THE GOVERNED 


HE commission appointed by Secretary of Labor Wilson 

to study labor conditions and governmental labor poli- 

cies in Europe is composed altogether of employers, ac- 
companied by experts and assistants. At a luncheon attended 
by the members of the commission, before the commission sailed. 
for England last week, R. J. Caldwell, one of the commis-. 
sioners and president of the Connecticut Mills, urged the 
application to industrial relations of the “rule of reason.” 
That rule was not applied, he said, when, in pre-revolutionary 
days we were governed without our consent and taxed with- 
out representation. Now we are relatively free from that 
condition, in theory at least, Mr. Caldwell argued. 


But all these years we have continued to rule our industry as an 
oligarchy. We regulate wages arbitrarily—save in a relatively 
few instances, where labor unions are able to intervene. We refuse 
to consult with the workers about their own working conditions. 
We have seen it here in this city in the waiters’ strike. 


What harm can it do to extend the application of democratic prin- 
ciples to industry? They have proved themselves in government. Is 
it not reasonable to suppose that they will prove equally applicable 
to industry? The answer is—it has been so proved by the Standard 
Oil Company and others. It is the order of the day and must be; 
nothing else will suffice. 


Labor cannot longer be regarded as a commodity, which, like rubber 
and wheat, can be stored on the shelf or in the bin in slack season 
for times of great demand. Working men and women are living 
souls—as hungry in times of famine as in times of plenty—and they 
have come to realize that they are souls and not merchandise and 
must be treated accordingly. Every business must in times of plenty 
provide an insurance fund for times of famine, and every business 
must govern all of its members by the consent of the governed. 


The commission includes Dorr E. Felt of Chicago, con- 
nected with the machinery industry; R. J. Caldwell, of New 
York, textiles; W. H. Ingersoll, New York, watches; Eldon 
B. Keith, Boston, shoe manufacturing; R. R. Otis, Atlanta, 
building, and E. T. Gundlach, Chicago, publishing. Accom- 
panying the commission are Royal Meeker, commissioner of 
labor statistics, as economic adviser; James R. Hawkins, New 
York, fiscal agent, and George E. MclIlwain, of Boston, sec- 
retary. 


RAILROAD WOMEN 
Pipes os January and October, 1918, the number of 


women employed in the railroad service increased from 
60,555 to 101,296. The greatest increase was in clerical 

and semi-clerical occupations, which was from 47,192 to 73,- 
285. This we learn from the chapter on labor results of 
federal control which forms a part of the annual report of 
Director-General McAdoo. Next to the clerical group, which 
for the first time included women. ticket-sellers and bureau 
of information clerks, the largest group of women employes 
is engaged in cleaning, and the increase here was from 3,492 
to 5,555. Women entered the greatest variety of new occu- 
pations in the shops, where 5,091 were employed in October, 
as against 1,392 in January, and their work ranged from 
common labor to that of skilled mechanics. : 
As to women’s abilities in the various occupations the report 
states that in practically all the clerical occupations they have 
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I: oe their value and are being recognized as a permanent 
Idition to the labor force. In the shops, too, they have made 
yd, and are successfully performing operations, such as 
fectrical welding, which require the highest skill. One car- 
top foreman said of the women workers, comparing them 
fith men, “They take more interest and are more impressed 
fith the harm likely to result from neglect.” It has been 
ecided that general common labor and work in parcel rooms 
tquires muscular exertion too great for women, and that 
fork as section laborers and truckers and callers of train 
tews is unsuitable for them. It is stated that in general a 
ne class of women has been secured by the railroads and that 
fey are eager to retain their positions, appreciating the 
uality of wages assured them, which means higher pay than 
ny previously earned by women except in positions of excep- 
ional responsibility or requiring special skill. 
' Other labor results of federal control are the establishment 
if new machinery for the adjustment of controversies, in the 
hree railway boards of adjustment; progress towards stan- 
lardization of wages, hours and working conditions for all 
ailroad employes; and the establishment of collective bargain- 
ng for certain classes of employes who under private control 
vere unable to secure it on a large proportion of the railroads. 


EBB OR FLOW AT ELLIS ISLAND ? 


TW HE Intelligence Bureau of the Department of Justice 
} last week doubled its staff at the Custom House in 
New York to pass upon applications by Italian and 
3reek workingmen for passports to their native lands. More 
han three thousand of them sought permission to sail on the 
ziuseppe Verdi last Saturday, which in a majority of cases 
vas granted. While most of the Italians wished to return to 
issist relatives, many of the Greeks stated that they wanted 
© serve in their country’s army. 
After four years of speculation whether the end of the 
war would bring an increase or a decrease of immigration, 
iccurate information is still lacking. American labor evidently 
fears a large influx of foreigners and uses all its influence in 
upport of the Burnett bill now before Congress which would 
hut off general immigration for four years. Industrial cor- 
borations and manufacturing organizations, on the other 
land, are falling over each other with Americanization and 
ndustrial welfare plans. Their anxiety for the wellbeing and 
advancement of the hitherto much neglected foreign-born 
workman clearly shows that they are afraid of losing him. 
any of them fail to realize, however, that industrial bet- 
erment, much needed though it is, will only be one of the 
actors determining the direction in which labor will flow. 
_ Some of these factors are political and, therefore, outside 
he province of employers. Will Jugo-Slavia have a commer- 
ial outlet to the Adriatic, and Poland to the Baltic? Will 
he Rumanian peasant secure more land and produce more? 
Will Belgium be out of the world’s markets for long? Will 
here be ships either to bring immigrants to these shores or to 
tarry emigrants to their homelands? And on top of all the 
Juestions relating to the relative advantages of European and 
North American life and labor—not to mention South 
imerica, which for some years has been drawing on Italian 
what is Congress going to do? What will the 
opean governments do, by way of legislation, to influence 
migration of their native populations? 
A rumor is current that between a million and a million 
nd a half Poles have actually paid instalments towards the 
home. ‘Those in close contact with particular Polish 
et ents, while unable to confirm any particular figure, 
uave no doubt that the intention is widely held. ‘Thus, 
ward B. Jacobson, executive secretary of the Ironbound 
ommunity and Industrial Service, a branch of the Y. M. 
A. in Newark, N. J., writes: 
One of the largest churches in the city is St. Casimir’s Polish 
Catholic Church of which the Rev. Paul Knappek is rector. 
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It reaches a Polish constituency of more than 3,000 people. The 
rector declares that fully 50 per cent of his congregation contemplate 
returning as soon as peace is declared and ocean travel reestablished. 
The stay of the Pole in America, although it may have been profitable 
from a financial and intellectual point of view, has not satisfied his 
sentiments for a real home. 


The same predictions were made in a more general way by the 
Rey. Edward J. Budrawiz of the Lithuanian Roman Catholic Church. 
Although the Lithuanians are not quite as assured of their autonomy, 
there will be a large number who will go home to take care of 
invalided relatives and inherited properties. 


Mr. Jacobson is using this knowledge to secure a wider 
and larger support for the industrial and Americanization 
activities of his branch, and a more sympathetic hearing for 
his propaganda of greater friendliness on the part of Ameri- 
can employers and fellow-workers to the foreign-born. In 
some of the largest foreign communities observers strongly 
believe that, assuming that transportation facilities and con- 
ditions of admission both ways were equally unhampered, the 
number of foreigners sufficiently patriotic and energetic to 
carry out the admittedly widespread talk about returning to 
Europe will be more than balanced by the number of indivi- 
duals and families, who, bereft by the war of property or of 
supporters, will be aided to come to America by their more 
prosperous relatives here. 


The particular arguments for a drastic shutting of Ameri- 
can employment opportunities to foreigners which seem to 
weigh most with the House are not unlike those heard in the 
French parliament in favor of drastic military measures in 
Poland: the arguments of frightened capitalists in favor of a 
frontier war against bolshevism. In both cases, the means 
proposed to put a stop to the spread of Bolshevist propaganda 
is rather like the famous Chinese recipe for roasting a pig. 


While labor’s interest in the reduction of the labor supply 
is clear, its case presented to the Immigration Committee of 
the House was free from any statistical evidence as to the 
over-supply of labor which, P. J. McNamara, on behalf of 
the Railroad Brotherhoods, contended prevailed throughout 
the country, and from any reasoned conclusions concerning 
the probability of a great influx of labor after peace has been 
signed. Representative Royal Johnson, of South Dakota, 
recently returned from foreign service, gave it as his opinion 
that American wealth had during the war been flaunted so 
conspicuously before the eyes of the poorer European popula- 
tions, and especially of the Germans, that there would be a 
“ tremendous influx of low-priced, impoverished foreign labor.” 


Through the position taken on this subject, the official 
spokesmen of American labor have placed themselves still 
further in opposition to the views prevailing among Allied 
labor organizations and leaders. George Nicoll Barnes, 
labor representative of the British peace delegation in Paris, 
has given out an interview in which he strongly opposes any 
proposal to prohibit immigration to the United States. Such 
a measure, he said, worked directly against the adjustment 
and improvement of labor conditions which the interallied 
labor conference was called to promote. He admitted that it 
might be wise to provide for the employment of immigrants 
before they embark for a foreign land. ‘This, of course, 
would mean the adoption of an attitude to immigration ex- 
actly opposite to the traditional American one which was 
directed against contract labor but meant that, in practice, 
a foreign workingman had to deny having a prospect of 
certain employment to be able to pass the immigration officer. 


The House Immigration Committee has also reported fav- 
orably a bill sponsored by the Department of Justice to the 
effect that all aliens interned or convicted of crimes against 
the government during the war shall be deported. This 
measure would affect over four thousand persons. Since 
many of those interned and charged with political offences 
are foreign revolutionaries and political agitators, their de- 
portation would be contrary to the tradition of American 
sanctuary for such persons which is distinctly recognized even 
in the new immigration bill. 


FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATION 
OF PUBLIC SERVICES 


OO often the street cleaning service 
of both large and small cities is 
organized along political lines, with the 
result that considerations entirely un- 
connected with efficient service deter- 
mine how money shall be spent and re- 
sults be obtained. In some extreme 
cases, as in Chicago and Detroit, street 
cleaning departments have been actually 
organized on ward lines, with appropria- 
tions made by wards, the appointment 
of employes being the ward leaders’ per- 
quisites. In such cases, city-wide needs 
have not been considered, and in spend- 
ing ward allotments, the ward organiza- 
tions have considered that playing 
‘politics took precedence over street 
cleaning. Further the ward as an ad- 
ministrative area was so small that effi- 
cient. administration became impossible. 
In an effort to overcome these handi- 
caps in Detroit, the commissioner of 
public works has recently abolished 
twenty-one ward street cleaning districts 
and substituted four compact street 
cleaning sections. The superintendent 
of street cleaning, instead of dealing with 
forty-three ward foremen, is now dealing 
with four assistant superintendents, each 
of whom has from five to eight fore- 
men in charge of sub-districts. 

Some of the technical advantages of 
this concentration is that the foremen in 
sub-districts can specialize on particular 
needs. Previously every foreman was 
supposed to be competent to handle every 
kind of task arising in his ward, em- 
bracing sometimes within the province 
of one man problems of business sec- 
tions, congested tenement blocks, resi- 
dence sections and semi-rural conditions. 
In addition, the installation of accurate 
costs will create a healthy rivalry be- 
tween assistant superintendents, and the 
superintendent himself will have an op- 
portunity to plan and experiment with 
modernized apparatus and methods. 

The reorganization of the Detroit 
Cleaning Department has raised again 
the question of how far functional or- 
ganization can be substituted for the 
political or territorial organization. Two 
years ago when the proposed reorganiza- 
tion was first under consideration this 
problem was discussed at a conference 
by J. T. Fetherston of New York city 
and representatives from three or four 
other communities where the problem 
was pressing. Detroit has apparently 
accepted the functional organization even 
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THE SOCIAL WORKSHOP 


— A Department of Practice 


to the extent of separating garbage re- 
moval from its street-cleaning activities. 

Morris Llewellyn Cooke, in the hey- 
day of the reform administration in 
Philadelphia, and J. T. Fetherston, un- 
der the equally lamented late regime in 
New York, have, among others, ad- 
vanced considerably along this line. 

The question of cooperation ‘between 
departments also is involved. ‘There is 
danger that changes in districting may 
increase the chaotic multitude of mu- 
nicipal service maps. How to overcome 
this will be considered in the next issue 


of the Workshop. 


Incidentally, another departure of the 
Detroit Cleaning Department may be 
mentioned. It has decided to add to the 
city’s schools for the training of munici- 
pal employes in the police department, 
the fire department, the recreation com- 
mission and the board of education, a 
fifth, under the commissioner of public 
works, for the teaching of street .clean- 
ers. 
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A THERMOMETER OF BABIES 


As wages decrease the baby death-rate rises. 
From a chart in the sixth annual report of 
the federal Children’s Bureau, showing 
graphically ihe relation of infant mortality 
to fathers’ earnings. The figures are com- 
bined from studies made by the bureau in 
eight cities: Johnstown, Pa.; Manchester, 
N. H.; New Bedford and Brockton, Mass.; 
Saginaw, Mich.; Akron, Ohio; Waterbury, 
Conn.; Baltimore, Md. 


“THE LARGEST PROBATIO] 
CLINIC” 


A small and inadequate probation st 
must be so organized and supervised that 
will be able to handle promptly and e 
tively an excessive number of various ki 
of cases arising from a great number | 
courts scattered over the enormous area 
Greater New York. 


HUS Edwin J. Cooley, chief p 

A bation officer, expresses “in | 
nutshell” the problem which faces tj 
Probation Bureau of the City Ma 
trates’ Courts of New York city, in t 
first report of the work of the burez 
dated July 1, 1918, but only receni 
issued to the public. “This bureau car 
into existence at the beginning of 19, 
by the combination of the Manhatt 
and Brooklyn bureaus under one ch 
probation officer. He spent most of | 
first year in the office in ‘“‘a continuo 
survey and study of all the problems 
the probation system,” and this report 
the result. We venture to predict th 
this occupation and point of view w 
persist through the succeeding years 
well, for such a study is never finished 

In the frank and uncompromisi 
spirit illustrated by the quotation wi 
which this item begins, Mr. Cool 
analyzes the defects which he found 
each aspect of the work, and ‘descrit 
what has been done to effect an i 
provement. It is a refreshing accou 
of stewardship, for it shows not only 
disposition to face facts squarely ai 
to avoid self-deception as to what h 
been accomplished, but also a high ide 
of the function of probation service ai 
a determination to work away at t 
difficulties instead of accepting them 
inevitable. A note facing the first pa 
of the text reads: ‘‘ The probatii 
work is catalogued on the followi 
pages, not for display, but as a pled 
of more.” 

With only forty-two probation of 
cers for the greater city, in courts whe 
over 200,000 persons are arraigned in 
year, it is obvious that the supply is i 
adequate. Their districts averag 
seven square miles in area and a pop 
lation of 150,000. Each probation of 
cer was charged with the supervision 
from 100 to 300 cases, and they ma 
on an average 136 preliminary inves 
gations in the course of the year. “ Re 
constructive work is impossible und 
such conditions, no matter how ca 
fully the probation officers are train¢ 
how well they are selected, or how ha 
they work.” 


es ae 


'A vigorous and well-conducted cam- 
aign in 1917 to increase the force of 
robation officers was successful in 
ringing the question to the attention 
‘of the proper authorities and the pub- 
ic as a whole,” but the Board of Alder- 
pen struck out the appropriation 
ranted by the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment. The Probation Bu- 
‘au was successful, however, in increas- 
ng its clerical force during the year 
‘rom two to twelve, “so that the cleri- 
‘al work . . . is handled a great deal 
nore adequately now than previously, 
uthough much remains to be done.” 
Mr. Cooley had found that the great 
majority of the investigations were re- 
corded in long hand, and that ‘ $2,500,- 
a-year deputies” were spending their 
time filing, etc.) A complete new set of 
forms was drafted during the year, and 
“an adequate record system to produce 
the necessary information” was in- 
talled. Many improvements in organ- 
ization of the work and in methods of 
procedure were introduced, which 
Workshop limits do not allow us to dis- 
cuss. By a series of conferences, and 
in various other ways, there was “ con- 
siderable gain in increasing the esprit 
de corps of the probation force and in 
developing modern ideals of social serv- 
ice and social vision.” 

The greatest needs by the middle of 
1918 were additional probation officers 
—enough to reduce the number of 
cases under supervision to fifty per off- 
‘cer; additional clerical assistance, in or- 
der to make the work of the probation 
officers more effective and to build up a 
proper system of records; higher salaries 
for the probation officers, in order to 
keep capable men and women in_ the 
service and attract others of high grade; 
‘better office accommodations; clinical 
facilities for the physical and. mental ex- 
amination of probationers. Mr. Cooley 
urges legislation giving to the Domestic 
Relations Courts the duties and func- 
tions of the Bureau of Domestic Rela- 
‘tions of the Department of Public 
‘Charities, in order that the work for 
deserted wives and children may be 
‘centralized in a single department; and 
he urges a survey of the results of pro- 
bation. “ At present nobody knows to 
what extent probation in this city is suc- 
‘cessful. A number of individual cases 
which have been discharged from proba- 
‘tion—for from three to five years— 
‘should be tactfully interviewed and in- 
‘vestigated discreetly to determine in 
what way their conduct and their life 
ond been influenced by their probationary 
period. 


Of the quotations which enliven the 
“covers and formal pages, and which 
Ive as a spiritual background for the 


eee discussion of difficulties 


Fa 


and aims, we cannot forbear copying at 
least two. The title page bears this sen- 
tence written by Franz Joseph Gall 


———— 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF PROBATION 
By Edwin J. Cooley 


1. By having a probation officer investigate the history, character and circum- 
stances of defendants and report the findings to the court before sentence is pronounced 
the court is enabled to deal with each offender according to his individual needs. ‘ 

2. By giving offenders not hardened in evil ways another opportunity and by 
placing them under kindly but firm control and helpful influences, probation is an 
effective means of correcting bad habits and dangerous tendencies. 

3. By avoiding commitment to institutions, probation prevents the breaking up of 
families; and by avoiding the imprisonment of a wage-earner, probation prevents those 
dependent on him from suffering through the withdrawal of his wages. 

4. By keeping the young and first offenders from association with degenerates 
and criminals in jails and similar institutions, probation prevents further disgrace, 


discouragement and demoralization. 


5. By keeping the court informed about the conduct and condition of persons 
conditionally released under probation, and by securing, if necessary, their re-arrest, 
probation enables the court to punish those who abuse its clemency. 

6. By decreasing commitments to correctional institutions and by overcoming mis- 
conduct in its early stages, probation saves money to tax-payers. 

7. By permitting defendants in suitable cases to pay their fines in installments, 
probation enables poor persons to avoid the imprisonment which would otherwise result 
from their inability to pay their fines at the time of trial. 

8. By requiring defendants in suitable cases to make restitution for the losses and 
damages caused by their offenses, probation secures recompense for the persons whom 


the offenders have injured. 


9. By requiring non-supporting husbands to pay weekly installments for the sup- 
port of their families, probation promotes family welfare and avoids the necessity of 
supporting the probationers’ families by charity. 


more than a hundred years ago: 


The measure of culpability, and the 
measure of punishment, cannot be determined 
by a study of the illegal act, but only by a 
study of the individual committing the act. 
Facing the formal letter of transmittal 
stands a verse of Kipling’s: 

It is not the guns or armament 
Or the money they can pay, 
It’s the close cooperation 
That makes them win the day; 
It is not the individual 
Or the army as a whole, 
But the everlastin’ team-work 
Of every bloomin’ soul. 


In an adjoining column we print Mr. 
Cooley’s own unpretentious formulation 
of the practical advantages of proba- 
tion. 

It may be superfluous to add that this 
document will be of value not only to 
probation officers and to those who are 
responsible in any way for the develop- 
ment of the probation system in this 
city or elsewhere, but also to all who 
are engaged in “dealing constructively 
with human beings.” (Dest Gan 


A PLAN FOR EFFICIENT 
COURTS 


OT only radicals but a great many 

people of conservative views have 
come to realize of late that the anarchical 
elements in society—to whom the fash- 
ionable term Bolsheviki is now frequent- 
ly applied, though they have been in ex- 
istence long before the emergence of that 
branch of socialism—derive a certain 
justification for their impatience with 
American law from the failure of its 
prompt, equitable and effective enforce- 
ment. Often there is friction between 
courts and police departments, or lack 
of cooperation between the different 
courts in a community; sometimes the 


judge, if not in his sentence at least in 
his remarks to the prisoner, throws all 
justice and dignity to the winds. In too 
many cases, the procedure is needlessly 
slow, the investigation of the alleged of- 
fence either brutally disregardful of the 
prisoner’s interests and reputation or en- 
tirely superficial;.more often it lacks 
uniformity. 

This is, of course, an old story, and 
it is warmed up here merely to serve as 
a background to an excellent program 
of court reform worked out by the De- 
troit Citizen’s League which, at least in 
some of its items, will be equally ap- 
plicable in other cities. It has drafted 
a law to embody the basic idea that a 
criminal court “ shall be a hospital where 
the case of each person brought before it 
is diagnosed by experts, the remedy ap- 
plied that will best protect society and, 
if possible, restore the person charged 
with crime to good citizenship.” Some 
of the proposed improvements to effect 
this may be summarized as follows: 

The municipal court should have a 
sufficient number of judges to give care- 
ful consideration to all cases and to af- 
ford speedy trials. The court should be 
“ functionalized.” Under the presidency 
of a chief justice who will distribute the 
work there would be a number of spe- 
cialized judges, assigned to traffic cases, 
to cases involving husband and wife, 
those against boys under twenty-one 
years of age and those against women. 

By thorough examination and investi- 
gation before warrants are issued and 
before holding persons charged with a 
felony for trial, the number of false 
arrests will be minimized. ‘The profes- 
sional bondsman is to be abolished by 
requiring cash bail in place of the pres- 
ent system of requiring as surety some 
person having real estate. With the 
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same end in view, it is proposed that at 
least one judge shall be in attendance’ at 
the court building from the opening of 
the court in the morning until eleven 
o’clock at night, so that any person ar- 
rested at any hour may be admitted to 
bail. The jury service is to be systema- 
tized. 

Great emphasis is laid on the con- 
sideration that the present procedure is 
still based on the erroneous assumption 
that crime may arise anywhere in the 
population and that it represents a sort 
of widely diffused social taint, whereas 
experience’ and statistics prove that a 
comparatively small proportion of the 
population is predisposed towards it. In 
keeping with this modern recognition, a 
psychopathic ward in conjunction with 
the court is demanded as an essential 
requisite for the careful and scientific 
examination of persons charged with 
crime and the elimination of mental 
deficiency, ‘There is, further, provision 
for a thoroughly organized probation 
system with both male and female offi- 
cers, ‘‘ to look after persons who become 
wards of the court, to investigate the 
homes and surroundings of persons 
brought before the court, and to give 
such supervision as will encourage those 
released under court supervision to lead 
better and cleaner lives.’’ The probation 
system will have an industrial depart- 
ment to find jobs for men who are likely 
to become wards of the court, especially 
those charged with failure to support 
their families. 

A court index system and carefully 
prepared charts, on the lines of those 
adopted by the New York City Magis- 
trates’ Court, are advocated as means 
towards greater uniformity in handling 
cases without interfering with special 
consideration in individual cases. 

This program, though it contains 
practically nothing that propagandists of 
court reform have not insisted upon for 
a long time, and have in fact established 
in a few cities, notably Chicago and 
Philadelphia, and though it may possibly 
be criticized as incomplete, is interesting 
as a general working basis for securing 
greater business efficiency in the protec- 
tion of society. In any other state and 
locality it would, of course, have to be 
adapted to the particular problems which 
prevail and to the statutes underlying 
the court system. B. L. 


DO YOU NEED A SET OF 
NAME GUIDE CARDS? 


S apea New York Charity Organiza- 
tion Society has a set of surname 
guide cards which it will be glad to 
give to any charitable society that is in- 
stalling a confidential exchange or that 
can use them in some other part of its 
work. There are 2,500 to 5,000 of 
these cards, forming a complete al- 
phabetical index with sub-headings, ac- 
cording to the group name _ system. 


Ll" eee 
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They are 31% by 6 inches in size, well 
made, with celluloid tips, and are in 
good condition, as they had been in use 
only a few years and were discarded 
only because of a change in the system. 
They would be suitable for an index of 
upward of -50,000 names. The only 
cost involved to a social agency which 
could use them would be the expense 
of transportation. Any one who jis in- 
terested is invited to write to the society, 
at 105 East Twenty-second street, New 
York city, or to call and look at the 
cards, if that is convenient. 


EMERGENCY RELIEF IN 
HALIFAX 


Oo’ the last day of the year, the 
Halifax Relief Commission, cre- 


ated by order-in-council on January 22, 


1918, published in the Halifax Herald 
a summary report of its operations for 
the calendar year, signed by the chair- 
man, T. S. Rogers. 

The known dead and missing reach 
a total of 1,632. Excluding federal 
government property and foreign ship- 
ping, the total material losses are put 
at $20,000,000. Emergency relief in 
all branches required $4,000,000; 
pensions and disability allowances $3,- 
500,000. ‘The commission adds these 
three items to make a total of $27,- 
500,000, but this would seem to be 
fallacious. The relief funds replace to 
some extent the material losses and can- 
not be added to them to make a total. 
Relief funds, like insurance, are a means 
of distributing the financial losses of a 
disaster to those who are better able to 


bear them. Full indemnity, including 
government and shipping losses, the 
commission estimates, would require 


probably $35,000,000. 

The number of injuries from the ex- 
plosion was very large, but many were 
of a minor character, and the wounds 
soon healed, requiring only temporary 
hospital and convalescent care. “There 
were about 140. cases of permanent dis- 
ability beside the eye cases; 31 amputa- 
tions—only one case involving the loss 
of two limbs. Eight hundred and 
forty-seven eye injuries were reported, 
and of these 571 have been adequately 
cared for as a result of painstaking en- 
deavor by local oculists and careful 
follow-up nursing service. Thirty- 
seven persons—eight men, twenty 
women, and nine children—are totally 
or practically blind. Many others, in- 
cluding a number of children, are suf- 
fering from defective vision. 

Aside from the $7,500,000 for 
emergency relief and pensions, the com- 
mission will require about $11,000,000 
for the repair of damaged housing and 
contents, and for the restoration of de- 
stroyed housing or compensation there- 
for throughout the entire district. The 
needs of small traders and business men 
will come next, and grants are also 


poses are not yet made known. © 
December 1 the commission had a 
ally handled a total of $18,759,000, 
an average of over one and a 
lion dollars per month. Of this su 
$3,840,000 was for various emergen 
purposes; $2,850,000 for compensatil 
for contents of dwellings, claims 
small business men, etc.; $770,000 
owners of destroyed houses; $880, 
progress payments on account of ne 
housing; $7,350,000 for repairs and 
construction in MHalifax and D 
mouth. The balance, $3,050,000, 
represented by investments for pensio 
supplies on hand, and cash in banks. 

This commission of three mem 
created under the war measures 
about..six weeks after the disaster 
curred, was required to take over 
unexpended funds and to assure the r 
lief work of the voluntary committee 
whose members were, as the commissic 
says, ‘‘ well-nigh exhausted ” after the 
six weeks of arduous labor. 

Four departments were created 3 
first: Rehabilitation, Reconstructio: 
Medical, Finance. ‘To these were su 
sequently added: Claims, i 
Architectural, Legal, and 
Housing—one to care for the housin 
of the commission’s activities, and one t 
adjust the claims of former home-owr 
ers for restoration and compensatior 
When the commission opened its hea¢ 
quarters, the Rehabilitation Depart 
ment was organized in nine sub-div: 
sions, some of which were discontinue 
and others merged into new depart 
ments, as is usual in the developmen 
of such vast and complex operation: 
The food depots were continued unt 
the end of March, when those who sti! 
needed such assistance were placed o 
a more satisfactory basis. During th 
month of June the work of the Work 
men’s Compensation Board in conne 
tion with the victims of the disaste 
was taken over by the Rehabilitatio 
Department, and at the same time th 
commission’s policy for  pensionin 
widows and dependents was establishec 

Medical social service, which becam 
active about December 12, when 1,20 
people were in hospitals (see the SuRVE 
for March 23, 1918, p. 675), remaine 
an important part of the commission 
relief work. To this department fe 
responsibility for follow-up work i 
medical and surgical cases, for convale 
cent care, for employment for the har 
dicapped—which frequently involve 
re-education. In the last mentione 
task the Invalided Soldiers’ Commissio 
has given indispensable cooperation. 

The pension scheme, as approved t 
the government, is based on that of tl 
military pensions established during th 
present war, with some modification 
A widow who has property worth ov: 
$20,000 receives no pension, and the 


a graduated scale for those having 
er $3,000. 

“Blind relief” and special care for 
ose whose eyes were seriously injured 
7 the flying glass, has been one of the 
fincipal preoccupations of the commis- 


‘| the services of J. J. Murphy, for- 
erly director of the work for the blind 
i the Brooklyn Association for Improv- 
ig the Condition of the Poor. The 
ymmission* and the School Board are 
pnsidering the advisability of establish- 
ig a “sight-saving” class for those 
iyho cannot without severe eye-strain 
ttend ordinary public school classes. 
' The work of the Reconstruction De- 
lartment is described as strenuous in 
he extreme ever since its organization 
mmediately after the disaster. Nearly, 
f not quite, 10,000 buildings have been 
epaired within the year. Seven hun- 
lred houses thought at first to be be- 
‘ond repair have been made habitable. 
3ome 5,000 persons who have been 
ving in cramped quarters or in make- 
hhift shacks, or who have had to leave 
the city temporarily, are now comfort- 
ibly housed. Five thousand more have 
seen lodged in temporary houses which 
tave been put in a state of repair for 
the present winter, but these houses 
will be gradually evacuated as the per- 
manent building operations proceed. 
The Reconstruction Department ex: 
pected to close by February 1. 
_ The commission frankly admits that 
its expectations as to the construction 
of new houses have not been realized. 
It had hoped to have 500 houses ready 
by the end of the year. Instead, it has 
nished about 150 detached frame 
louses, about half of them built for 
tlaimants to replace homes that were 
destroyed. ‘These houses are pleasing in 
design, have complete sanitary and bath- 
m equipment ‘and electric lighting, 
and on the whole are regarded as a de- 
cided improvement in inexpensive hous- 
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A NEW WORK-TEST FOR THE 
2 ABLE-BODIED 


ORCESTER, Mass., reports a 
; local method of dealing with 
temporary unemployment which seems 
be an improvement on conventional 
dustrial work-tests. Worcester has a 
ys’ club with a large and well equipped 
ilding. When the Associated Chari- 
es has under care a family in which 
ere is a man able to do this kind of 
work, he is sent to the boys’ club to do 
ta cleaning at a fixed rate per hour, 
payment, however, being made in coal 
1 groceries as the family may require. 
ree advantages are claimed: It is 
work. It is, nevertheless, extra 
ing which the club would not other- 
have done but which is advantage- 
The earnings replace relief which 
d otherwise have to be given, and 


. Special acknowledgment is made ~ 
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although, in one sense, the boys’ club 
benefits at the expense of the Associated 
Charities this is unimportant, as the va- 
rious social agencies are more or less 
supported by the same people. A man 
who was aided by the Associated Chari- 
ties in this way four years ago in a re- 
cent conversation referred to it with en- 
tire frankness and self-respect, feeling 
that he had earned what he received. 


RECLAIMING THE OLDER 
WOMAN 

ETWEEN the modernized home, 
shorn of all but the most simple 
processes of comfort-making, and out- 
side employment, which requires either 
training or physical strength, the woman 
over forty of the present generation is 
largely a social waste. In our costly 
enterprise of war, salvage has been one 
of our possible economies. ‘The short- 
age of service on the one hand and 
economic pressure or the desire to serve 
on the other have made it natural to 
utilize the older woman. The result is 

that she has proved her social value. 

In Chicago, last year, the Vocational 
Guidance Committee of the Woman’s 
Club was instituted to cooperate with 
the United States Employment Service 
to this end. Within a few months, ac- 
cording to Caroline M. Hill of the 
committee, over five hundred applicants 
were registered. About one-fourth of 
these had never worked before, and 
most of them had had no professional 
training or business experience. ‘The 
committee sent out letters to employers 
of labor stating that: 

Most of these women are strong, anxious 
to get and keep a position, loyal to their 
employers, and have a wide vision of the 
work they are doing. Many of them have a 
good education and social background, but 
are without special training to fit them for 
wage-earning. Some gainful occupation is 
absolutely necessary for those who have lost 
the men of their family, or whose business 
has been destroyed by the war. Positions as 


matrons, hostesses and institutional house- 
keepers are especially suitable to them. 


In Mrs. Hill’s analysis of the first 
five hundred applicants, it was found 
that most of them wanted dignified po- 
sitions, such as matrons, institutional 
housekeepers, inspectors, even fore- 
women in factories, without the slightest 
experience except that of having man- 
aged their own homes “ beautifully.” 
The request usually came for work in 
this form: “I want to manage some- 
thing,” or “I want a position of trust, 
for I have great executive ability but 
have never had a chance to show what 
I could do.” ‘They asked for govern- 
ment work without a clear idea of what 
it was. Many would not think of work- 
ing in a munition plant or of taking a 
civil service examination. Some said 
they could not work under another 
woman. But almost without exception, 
the woman who is not forced to think 
of money first asked for something with 
a big human interest. She no longer 
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asked for charity organization or settle- 
ment work. She wanted to be a matron 
or a welfare worker or an employment 
manager. ‘This is a fact that organized 
charity might well analyze. 

The response at first from employers, 
as could be expected, was not en- 
thusiastic. Most of them maintained 
that the older woman was not accus- 
tomed to business hours or _ business 
discipline; that she was slower to catch 
on than the younger woman and less 
accurate than the trained man. They 
began, however, to make the discovery 
that while these things are true, the 
woman over forty has her good points 
as well. She is less self-centered; she 
does not spend her time talking to the 
men employes or prinking in the dress- 
ing rooms; she is inclined to be a 
“ sticker,’ not a “‘ floater.’ 

Now that the immediate need is 
passing, the demand for the older 
woman must be created. “They are edu- 
cated and uneducated; they box the 
compass of possible qualifications as the 
younger women do. In the Employ- 
ment Bulletin for October, the head of 
the Women’s Division of the United 
States Employment Service in Philadel- 
phia said that the middle-aged women 
had been the salvation of industry. For 
those who do not need to earn a living, 
community service offers itself. Group 
cooperation is the social ideal of this 
century. It needs the educated Negress 
as it needs the educated white woman. 
Community kitchens, bakeries, laun- 
dries, baby gardens, are social labor- 
saving devices as necessary as vacuum 
cleaners and washing machines to the 
individual home. If the home has be- 
come simplified, it is because the com- 
munity has taken over its problems. 
The older woman’s place is naturally 
in the larger home. Here she can utilize 
her abilities and create all kinds of new 
jobs for herself, both volunteer and paid. 

But, says Mrs. Hill, she must be 
trained to work. She must learn busi- 
ness methods and the technique of citi= 
zenship. Employers, social workers and 
community leaders should give her a 
helping hand. To be a pathfinder in 
youth is, natural, but to blaze a new 
trail at middle-age takes real courage. 
And because of her years of cumulative 
experience, society cannot afford to let 
the older woman remain idle. F. F. 


THE WAY TOSUCCESS IN 
LEGISLATION 

ATIFICATION of the prohibi- 

tion amendment by more than the 
necessary thirty-six state legislatures 
and the official proclamation by the 
State Department of January 16, 1920, 
as the date it becomes operative, have 
quickened interest in the method by 
which a great nation has been persuaded 
to vote itself dry. For the thing is 
truly amazing. ‘The act is not partial 
or to go into effect by stages, but com- 
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plete—‘‘ bone dry,”’ effective after only 
one year, and by amendment of that 
most inert of fundamental laws, the 
constitution of the United States. It 
makes no provision for payment for the 
property values destroyed or lessened. 
It came about so far as the actual work 
of reform is concerned, in about twenty 
years, which is only twice the period 
that Jacob Riis found necessary for the 
accomplishment of any reform, such as 
the comparatively minor and local op- 
eration of wiping out Mulberry Bend. 
And it was engineered by the most un- 
likely group that could be imagined for 
securing nation-wide action in politics— 
the women and the ministers of the 
evangelical churches who, although 
their approach was from the side of 
morals, had to act politically in the 
state legislatures and in Congress in 
direct competition with the shrewdest 
lobbyists. 

How much their cause was helped by 
the recent scientific findings as to the 
effects of even the moderate use of al- 
cohol, by the economic motives of em- 
ployers of labor and by the disclosures 
of immoral use of money by the liquor 


interests, cannot yet be measured. But . 


in any event it was the church-people, 
an overwhelming number of them 
women not yet possessed of a vote, with 
the ministers as their leaders and the 
strategy of their campaign at Washing- 
ton in the hands of a minister, who did 
the job. 

At a “victory” meeting in New York 
last week they told how they did it. 
In retrospect it sounds very simple. 
First, they organized their Anti-Saloon 
League with but one object—to abolish 
the saloon. Second, they refused to 
compromise on half-way measures or to 
participate in any other reform move- 
ment, no matter how important or how 
closely related to their own purpose. 
Third, they kept out of partisan politics 
and drew growing support and mem- 
bership from all parties. Fourth, their 
members were trained to write letters 
on demand so that by a word from 
headquarters—almost at the pressing of 
a button—they could pour a flood of 
genuine, individual letters on ‘the desk 
of any congressman or member of a 
legislature from his own constituents. 

The advocates of other measures of 
social reform can learn much from their 
success. AS) Pes Hed 


A SCRAP OF TESTIMONY FROM 
THE SCALES 
66 [T- certainly does seem queer to be 
; sending such a healthy looking 
youngster to the clinic,” said the district 
visitor, as rosy-cheeked John, aged five 
and a half, started off with his mother 
in his military overcoat and overseas 
cap, armed with a request for a physical 
examination. ‘The clinic will be calling 
me up in a few minutes to ask if I re- 
alize that these are war times and epi- 
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demic times and that doctors are scarce.” 

The only trouble with John was that 
he weighed nine pounds less than he 
ought to have weighed. ‘The doctors 
were amused when they saw him. But 
they weighed him and admitted that he 
was decidedly below the normal. ‘Then 
they stripped him and gave him a thor- 
ough examination, as a result of which 
it was discovered that he had _ heart 
trouble and that his lungs were ‘“‘ weak.” 
Except for the danger signal displayed 
by the scales, there might have been no 
suspicion that he needed medical care 
until it was too late. 

John is one of sixty-five children rang- 
ing in age from one to fourteen years 
who have recently been measured and 
weighed by the Yorkville District of the 
New York Charity Organization Society 
and cooperating agencies as the begin- 
ning of an intensive study of the children 
in twenty-two families who are receiving 
substantial financial assistance because of 
the death. or permanent disability of the 
head of the family. Budgets for all 
these families have been worked out 
carefully with the help of the dietitian 
and the adviser in home economics, and 
now the health of all the children is 
receiving critical attention. 

Of the sixty-five children, thirty-two 
were found to be below normal in 
weight, twelve of them by as much as 
10 per cent. In eight of these twelve 
cases, one or both parents have either 
died from tuberculosis or are suffering 
from it now. John’s father had died of 
it. The result of his medical examina- 
tion is a scrap of new testimony to the 
wisdom of measuring and weighing chil- 
dren, and then paying attention to the 


results. Beas 


VISITING NURSING IN A 
WORKSHOP 

OW one group of manufacturers 
has solved the problem of visiting 
nursing in their industry is disclosed in 
the forthcoming eighth annual report of 
the Joint Board of Sanitary Control in 
the Cloak, Suit and Skirt and Dress and 
Waist Industries of New York City. 
The state industrial code requires that 
each owner of a factory where more 
than ten persons are employed and in 
which power-driven machinery is used, 
shall provide a first aid box and that 
the owner shall arrange for the visits 
of a nurse to supervise the first aid 
work. ‘The provisions of the code, like 
many others, are a dead letter in many 
factories. While most of the factories 
have the first aid box, the majority 
make no provision for replenishing its 
contents or for instructing someone in 
the shop to care for it and to perform 
first aid work in emergencies. Still 
fewer factories employ a visiting nurse. 
In 1915, the Joint Board of Sanitary 
Control in the Dress and Waist Indus- 
try drew the attention of employers to 
the necessity of providing first aid serv- 


ice and the services of a visiting nu 
The Dress and Waist Manufactur 
Association, composed of over two hu 
dred manufacturers in the Dress 
Waist Industry in the city, responded { 
the suggestion and is employing a visi 
ing nurse, provided by the Henry Stret 
Settlement, to make monthly visits 1 
the shops of members of the associ: 
tion. The association pays her salar 
and her work is under the, supervisio 
of the Joint Board of Sanitary Contr¢ 
and the Henry Street Settlement. 

The nurse inspects the first aid box 
renews their contents when necessa 
instructs a competent person in ea 
shop to care for the box and to a 
minister first aid in emergencies, an 
observes and reports on the sanitar 
conditions in the shop. More importan 
is her endeavor to come in close contac 
with the women workers and perforr 
social service for-them. She gives talk 
and lectures on personal and gener 
hygiene, mostly during the noon recess 
but sometimes at a special recess durin 
work-time. She is instructed also t 
make friends with the women worker: 
to find out their physical ailments an 
recommend them to appropriate medicé 
clinics, and to visit the girls in thei 
homes. 

During 1918 the nurse made 2,35 
visits in the shops, 247 home visits, 23 
visits to clinics, gave 280 talks o 
hygiene and had 1,503 personal inte: 
views with employers relating to th 
sanitation of their shops and the healt 
of their workers. GANA: 


INDIANA’S MENTAL 
DEFECTIVES 

HEN the Indiana Committee o 

mental Defectives made its fir 
report, about two years ago, based o 
investigations it had been able to mak 
without any appropriation but with tl 
help of several national organizations i 
addition to the cooperation of agenci 
within the state, it had reached the cot 
clusion that “1 per cent, at least, ¢ 
the general population, is mentally d 
fective, i.e. either epileptic, insane, « 
feebleminded.” The committee was r 
appointed in April, 1917, with an aj 
propriation of $10,000, which permitté 
an extension of the county surveys b 
gun the previous year, and on Decemb: 
27, 1918, it submitted a second repo 
to the governor. The “1 per cent 
of the first report had now grown to 2 
per cent, “at a conservative estimate 
The secretary of the committee, Am 
W. Butler, must congratulate himself « 
the characteristic circumspection whi 
led him to insert that “ at least,” 
italics, in the earlier estimate. Let 
hope that he may not have occasion 
raise this ‘ conservative estimate,” if t 
committee is again continued, as 
recommends, and as it undoubted 
should be. 

This 2.2 per cent is the proporti 
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e total population of eight counties 
has been found to be insane, 
leptic, or feebleminded, in a survey 
experienced investigators from .the 
genics Record Office, the Vineland 
aining School, the National Commit- 
‘on Provision for the Feebleminded, 
1 the department of psychology of 
jiana University. Names were se- 
‘ed from physicians, schools, township 
istees, boards of children’s guardians, 
titutions and social agencies of every 
id, and each individual was visited. 
30 or 40 per cent of the persons re- 
rted to the investigators were classi- 
d by them as doubtful or normal, 
re seems to be good reason for feeling 
it the enumeration has been as nearly 
mplete as could be hoped for. ‘Two 
yre counties are now being studied, 
t it was thought best not to hold back 
@ report for the sake of including 
s additional data. 
Reviving to the population of the 
te the percentage found in these 
ht counties, Indiana has 59, 419 
mental defectives” in the sense in 
lich the term is used by the commit- 
» (For the practical purposes of 
idying the problem of the feeble- 
inded, the insane, and the epileptic, 
d planning a state program for their 
re, there are no doubt advantages in 
ouping them together under a com- 
m title. Objection might, however, 
made to classing the insane as “ de- 
tives,” since they are suffering from 
ental disease rather than deficiency. 
the five representatives of the medical 
ofession who have served on the com- 
ittee see no impropriety in this, it is 
thaps captious to raise the question.) 
nly 6,949 are receiving care in spe- 
institutions. Those now at large 
the community who need institutional 
fe are estimated as follows: Feeble- 


inded 20,526, insane 1,482, epileptic - 


206. 
The relatively adequate provision for 
e insane as compared with the feeble- 
inded is brought out in this study, as 
has been wherever the matter has re- 
ived attention. The proportion of 
Ose considered by these competent in- 
stigators to be in need of institutional 
re who are now cared for in special 
stitutions is, for each of the three 
ups, as follows: Feebleminded 6.4 
cent, insane 78 per cent, epileptic 
per cent. 
The committee enforces its recom- 
dations by pointing out that not 
ily are existing social conditions “ com- 
ted by the presence of defectives 
the community,” but that further- 
“the value of reconstruction plans 
r the future will be discounted by the 
sfectives employed by our industries 
by those forced into idleness because 
fitness.” 
‘© meet the immediate needs, en- 
ents and additions to the existing 
ns for the epileptic and the in- 


sane are recommended, and the estab- 
lishment of a new farm colony for the 
feebleminded in the southern part of 
the state. Psychiatric wards in connec- 
tion with general hospitals throughout 
the state, and a law providing for volun- 
tary admission to state hospitals for the 
insane, are needed for those suffering 
from mental diseases in their early 
stages—who constitute the bulk of the 
“insane” not now provided for. For 
the feebleminded, “a definite program 
contemplating action extending over a 
number of years should be adopted,” 
new colonies being established as soon 
as existing accommodations are filled 
up. A law for the commitment of 
feebleminded youth should be passed 
at once, and one applying to adult 
feebleminded males—similar to the one 
already in force for feebleminded 
Wwomen—as soon as the increase in ac- 
commodations warrant. 

The following general recommenda- 
tions are made: 

1. Mental, as well as physical, examina- 
tions of school children; and wherever pos- 
sible, separate schools or separate rooms for 
mental defectives. 


2. Free clinics for mental examination and 
treatment. 
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3. A law prohibiting the confinement in a 
county jail of any to eab feebleminded or 
epileptic person. 


4. The development of — occupational 
therapy for patients in the state institutions. 


5. Measures for the prevention of the 
spread of mental defect: 


(a) Assistance by state officials in the en- 
forcement of the federal anti-vice laws; 
(b) Similar assistance in the enforcement 
of the Harrison law limiting the use of 
drugs; 

(c) Keeping Indiana “dry in fact as she 
is in theory” 

(d) The enactment of laws declaring the 
mental age of a feebleminded person to 
be his legal age, and granting him the 
protection accorded to children of that 
age; 

(e) Provision for the education of medical 
students in some of the technical knowl- 
edge about nervous and mental diseases 
and mental defect which has heretofore in 
America been required only of specialists, 
and the requirement of a certain. amount 
of such knowledge of candidates for a li- 
cense to practice medicine in the state, on 
the ground that “the family doctor is by 
far the most potent educational force in the 
community in all matters pertaining to 


mental health and the prevention of men- 

tal and nervous disease.” 

6. A law “ providing for the continuance 
of a commission, with sufficient funds, to 
study the entire question of the mental de- 
fectives in this state.” 


Book Reviews 


THE PEOPLE’Ss THEATER 
By Romain Rolland; translated by Barrett 
H. Clark. Henry Holt & Co. 146 pp. 
Price $1.35; by mail of the Survey $1.45. 

THE POPULAR THEATER 
By George Jean Nathan. Alfred A. 
Knopf. 236 pp. Price $1.60; by mail of 
the Survey $1.70. 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY THEATER 
By William Lyon Phelps. Macmillan Co. 
147 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the 
Survey $1.35. 

THE KINGDOM OF THE CHILD 
By Alice Minnie Herts Heniger. 
Dutton & Co. 173 pp. 
mail of the Survey $1.60. 

Patriotic DRAMA IN YouR Town 
By Constance D’Arcy Mackay. Henry 
Holt & Co. 135 pp. Price $1.35; by mail 
of the Survey $1.45 


If one would become acquainted with the 
spirit of a people, examine its theater. There 
we find mirrored its prejudices and its be- 
liefs; its religion and its ideals; its customs; 
its tastes; its manners. Criticized and 
lauded, housed in a primeval forest or eleva- 
ted to the palaces of kings, reduced to a 
position of ignomy and destitution or pat- 
ronized by a gilded aristocracy, the theater 
has ever remained a fact—an institutional 
fact. 

Today when the twilight of the kings 
seems to give promise of the dawning of 
the bright day of real democracy one turns 
naturally to the theater to ask how it will 
meet these new conditions. How will it re- 
flect this new spirit that is abroad in the 
world? How will it give expression to the 
will of the people now about to come into 
its own? Shall we at last see a national 
people’s theater; the socialized theater 
owned and controlled by the neople? Will 


Bare 
Price $1.50; by 


community drama and festival become a 
real expression, a spontaneous expression, of 
the spirit of the community as a whole? 

These questions in some form are in the 
minds of the authors of the books before 
me. 

Romain Rolland, author of ‘The People’s 
Theater, is the outstanding figure of them 
all, and one takes up his series of articles, 
now collected in, book form, hoping for an 
inspiration. This hope is only partially ful- 
filled. M. Rolland makes it clear in his in- 
troduction that he will have nothing to do 
with the past. The first half of the book 
is an appraisement of the French classic 
drama—the drama of Moliére, Racine and 
Corneille, the romantic drama of Hugo and 
Dumas, and what he terms the bourgeois 
drama as typified by Dumas fils and Augier. 

None of these can possibly have a place in 
his people’s theater. Into the discard along 
with the famous names of French dramatic ~ 
literature go also the names of Sophocles, 
Lope de Vega, Calderon and last, the -great- 
est of them all, Shakespeare. In summing 
up he says: “ We have~now come to the 
end of our rapid survey of the past. What 
remains of all the wealth that has been? A 
very few plays, not one of which we can 
use in its entirety: a repertory of popular 
readings, but no plays for a people’s the- 
ater.” 

The second half of the book is largely oc- 
cupied with an account of the earliest ex- 
periments in the people’s theater; the ideas 
of Rousseau and Diderot. Transcripts from 
the proceedings of the revolutionary gov- 
ernment of 1793-94 relative to the people’s 
theater occupy considerable space in this 
section. He then outlines the general form 
of his theater; and this section, though brief 
in comparison with the remainder of the 
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book, contains what there is of value for us 
who read it here in America. He sums up 
his ideas in the following statements: 

“The first requisite of the people’s thea- 
ter is that it must be a recreation. 

“The theater ought to be a source of 
energy; this is the second requisite. 

“The theater ought to be a guiding light 
to the intelligence. 

“Joy, energy, and intelligence: these are 
the fundamental requisites of our people’s 
theater.” 

He considers briefly the architectural form 
that this new theater should take and then 
turns to plays. The plays that will please 
the people will offer in his own words— 
“mingling of pleasing and painful emotions, 
true realism, simple morality and ‘ getting 
one’s money’s worth.’ ” 

As Barrett H. Clark says in his preface, 
the people’s theater is the exposition of a 
theory. The chapters appeared originally as 
a series of articles in the Revue d’Art 
Dramatique, between 1900 and 1903. Much 
has happened in this country since 1903. 
We have had a real awakening of interest 
in community drama, and the possibility of a 
practical non-commercial theater for the 
people has been widely discussed. Those 
who have followed this movement at all 
will, I fear, find most of M. Rolland’s ideas 
“old stuff.” i a 


% 

With a sudden flip we turn to George J. 
Nathan’s book The Popular Theater, and 
land with a thud upon our own twentieth 
century stage to find the author belaboring 
with slap-stick and bladder our popular 
: theater of today. With cynical comment and 
ironical jest he advances upon it and lays 
it) away among the grass mats. In contrast 
to Rolland we have here a man who deals 
“not with theories but with things as they 
are.” By his-own admission he has spent 
fourteen years in the theater as spectator and 
critic and is by virtue of that fact entitled 
to the full measure of our sympathy and to 
some measure of our consideration. Prac- 
tically everyone who reads Nathan is an- 
noyed by him, but I must confess that I find 
him unysually refreshing and, what is more, 
sound. After all the lollypop bunk about 
the theater that is written by the long list of 
scribes from press agents to college profes- 
sors, one welcomes the man who is not 
seduced by any of the popular myths or 
fetishes of the present day drama. 

Nathan maintains that we already have the 
popular theater and that, insofar as one ap- 
proaches the theater from the democratic 
side, one finds only bad art. He says, “In 
a popular theater, the best in drama and 
dramatic literature must fail.” He also 
“points out what Rolland occupies space to 
prove, namely, that “the popular theater the 
world over is the ‘theater whose constituents 
are interested solely in such dramatic pieces 
as reflect their own thoughts and emotions, 
and repeat to their own ears those things 
they already know and feel.” But while 
Rolland believes that the people through a 
people’s theater will produce an art of high 
standard, Nathan names as typical examples 
of our own mob theater, Way Down East, 
and Experience. 

In this series of humorous essays he in- 
dicts the popular theater. on various counts 
which he make his chapter headings: Its 
Plays; Its Playwrights; Its Audiences; Its 
Adaptations; Its Criticism; Its Comedians; 
Its Motion Pictures; Its Actors; Its Vaude- 
ville. Most of what he says is true, and all 
of it is diverting reading for those who do 
not object to having their preconceived 
notions upset. He ridicules much and finds 
little to praise. Completely disillusioned 
regarding the theater, he apparently has no 
hope that it will ever be much different from 
what it is at present. As he says in his 
last and most amusing chapter, “That the 
percussion of wit and idea is considerably 
less the business of the stage than the per- 
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cussion of bilbo and rear trouser is an 
aesthetic to which the most stubborn-minded 
critic becomes in time affectingly privy.” 

* * * 


To turn again from Nathan’s book to the 
opus of William Lyon Phelps is to be 
whisked from the realities of Times Square 
to the unrealities of a study in New Haven. 
The Twentieth Century Theater is a 
rambling collection of personal reactions on 
the theater of today and yesterday by a col- 
lege professor who still believes in the poten- 
tial effectiveness of the Drama League. He 
wanders through the realm of the theater 
from Ben Jonson to George Ade; from 
the Globe to the Hippodrome. «Lengthy 
quotations from letters and after-dinner 
speeches, a long extract from a Japanese 
critic’s review of a performance of Othello, 
and a serious consideration of the average 
longevity of actors and actresses supported 
by. statistics gathered by one of the students 
at Yale, form a material part of the book. 
But for even one constructive idea, one will 
search the pages of The Twentieth Century 
Theater in vain. 

% * 


With a sigh of relief we take up The 
Kingdom of the Child, by Alice Minnie 
Herts Heniger. Here is an intelligent woman 
writing interestingly and intelligently, of 
matters of which she is competent to speak. 
This knowledge of the subject she has ac- 
quired from practical experimentation with 
children. 
the Popular Theater or People’s Theater are 
mentioned in the course of it, yet these fif- 
teen brief chapters contain an account of 
more actual and worth-while accomplishment 
than a whole wagonload of such books .as 
the Twentieth Century Theater. Mrs. 
Heniger might have called her book the 
Twentieth Century Theater, and the promise 
of the title would have been fulfilled in the 
matter of the book. 

Mrs. Heniger realizes that so long as the 
educational institutions of the country per- 
sist in refusing to recognize that their func- 
tion is to stimulate the imagination and the 
creative spirit in art and literature, as well 
as to turn out vocational experts, there is 
very little chance of our ever raising the 
standards of taste and discrimination in our 
theater audiences as a whole, and hence very 
little chance of our ever achieving a better 
and more worth while theater. But she is 
not concerned with the theater as we think 
of it but with the drama as an integral part 
of our school system. ‘To quote her words, 
“Perhaps only through the right use of the 
dramatic instinct in the every day life of 
the school shall we be able to train our 
future citizens for the arts of leisure,” and 
so create “proper patrons of the arts of 
song and of story.” The practical applica- 
tion of the dramatic method in the teaching 
of reading, history, literature, etc., has al- 
ready been demonstrated by many teachers 
in this country. The development of the 
creative instinct of childhood and youth 
through this method is an accomplished fact. 
It now remains for the professional edu- 
cators to discover it. Meanwhile every 
teacher, every parent and every child lover 
can read with interest and profit The King- 
dom of the Child. 
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The prolific Constance D’Arcy ‘Mackay 
presents us with her semi-annual book, this 
time entitled Patriotic Drama in Your Town. 
The book is intended to present the plans and 
specifications in their fundamental form 
upon which any town can at once proceed 
to create for itself community pageants and 
plays. If this were a practical method of 
procedure doubtless the book would be of 
some value. But the truth of the matter is 
that all worth while community drama and 
pageantry has its being and its accomplish- 
ment in trained leaders and directors who 
have practical knowledge of the subject, and 
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this knowledge can never be acquired 
a book of theory any more than one 
learn to sing or act by a correspond) 


school course. SamueL J. Hum 
THE DISABLED SOLDIER. 

By Douglas C. McMurtrie. Macmillan 

232 pp. Price $2.00; by mail of the § 

veY $2.12. 

It is-.just as appropriate that the | 
popular book published in America al 
the provisions for men disabled in the pre; 
war should come from Douglas C. McM 
trie as that it should have been set up 
the printing department of the Red Cross 
stitute for Crippled and Disabled Men, : 
that it should contain a word of introduet 
by Jeremiah Milbank, to whom the existe 
of the institute is due. [The royalties f: 
the sale of the book have been assigned 
the institute. ] 

For several years before the beginning 
the war, stimulated by the chance discov 
that the word “cripple” could not be fot 
in the catalog of any of the large libra 
Mr.McMurtrie made it his avocation to 
lect information about the work for crip] 
in Europe and in America, from ev 
source to which he could get a clue. 
present, in his private collection and t 
of the Red Cross Institute, to which for o 
a year he has been giving his services 
director, there is probably more mate: 
about work for cripples—children | 
adults, soldiers and civilians—than 
been brought together anywhere else. WV 
of it is in the shape of réports of scho 
societies and government commissi 
periodical articles, pamphlets, and other p 
lications of a kind that it is difficult to 
together and that is not especially attract 
to the general reader. 

Through the American Journal of C 
for Cripples, of which Mr. McMurtrie 
editor, and through the many and w 
printed publications of the Red Cross 
stitute, a great deal of information about 
work for war cripples abroad and at he 
has already been given to the Ameri 
public, but this, too, is chiefly “raw m 
rial” for the student rather than ] 
digested pabulum for the busy “ gene 
reader.” 

In his new book, Mr. McMurtrie seeks 
supplement what has heretofore been av 
able by presenting in popular form—“1 
essarily elementary,” he describes it— 
theory and practice of “the new reconsti 
tive work of redeeming injured men f: 
the social and economic scrap-heap.” “' 
dier” in the title and throughout the b 
must be understood to be an abbrevia 
for “soldier, sailor, and marine,” for in 
countries the same opportunities are | 
vided for all branches of the service. W 
selected illustrations of soldiers of m 
lands in process of rehabilitation or gt 
uated from the process add to the interes 
the text. The omission of index and 
erences is probably deliberate, and they ° 
be missed by all except the most “ gener 
readers. 

The discussion is by no means limitec 
crippled men, but includes all the disab 
Special chapters, under such fanciful title: 
Out of the Darkness, The Step in Time, 
Wake of Battle’s Din, and The Brink of 
Chasm, are devoted respectively to the ne 
of the blind, the tuberculous, the deafe: 
and the victims of war-neuroses. An 
troductory “record of injustice” supp 
historical background, both as to the tr 
ment of handicapped dependents in gem 
through the centuries and more specific 
about the provisions that have been mad 
different times for disabled warriors. 1 
chapter is full of interesting informat 
but the admirable discussions of the Un 
States Sanitary Commission during our C 
War and the ultra-modern projects of 
Freach Revolution seem to have been o 
looked. 


cept for the historical introduction, the 


Its of the vast amount of discussion and 
rimentation that has taken place since 
, rather than to trace in detail the evo- 
n of the new systems in the various 
atries—which, of course, although it is 

edingly interesting chapter in national 

logy and in social legislation, would 
ly hold the attention of “the man in 
street” and his wife at home, for whom 
\i\book is avowedly written. The appeal 
‘the individual who is disabled in the 
rice of his country, his needs and_ his 
bibilities, is found on every page, and 
‘ultimate responsibility of the people of 
|United States is the underlying moral: 
The self-respect of self-support or the 
ominy of dependence—which shall the 
are hold for our disabled soldiers? ‘The 
dit or the blame for the decision will 
Yzely rest with the American public. The 
Yn road is before us.” 

Tees 


Iversiry DEBATERS’ ANNUAL, 1917-1918 
tdited by Edith M. Phelps. H. W. Wil- 
on Co. 276 pp. Price $1.80; by mail of 
he Survey $1.90. 

(he fourth volume of this series, like its 
tdecessors, makes up for whatever the 
}hors may lack in authoritativeness by 
tellence of selection and by the addition 
skeleton briefs which give the arguments 
| and against each thesis with a concise- 
is that busy people like. For those who, un- 
pressed with the arguments, wish to enter 
nore thorough study, there are admirable 
\liographies. The subjects included in this 
flume are: compulsory arbitration of in- 
strial disputes, government price control, 
ligue of nations, federal regulation of in- 
stry and minimum wage. B.L, 


CIAL PROCESS 

By Charles Horton Cooley. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 430 pp. Price $2.00; by mail 
the Survey $2.15. 


The primary problem of assuring safety 
il awaits solution, and as for making the 
tld really safe for democracy and prog- 
#s, several decades at least may have to 
used in an endeavor to enlighten the nu- 
ous intellectual lambs who are now not 
ely parading in sheep’s clothing but even 
empting the role of bell-wethers. When 
e world sobers down to resume the slow 
Ocesses of improvement, it will not cast 
ide the gradually accumulated wisdom of 
& past. 

In view of this fact, there are likely to be 


| ever increasing number of persons who™ 


ill not merely read but will carefully study 
‘ofessor Cooley’s Social Process. It is pre- 
tinently a sane, thoughtful book, not mere- 
‘a product of the war. With an effort to 
just and sympathetically understand opin- 
ns contrary to his own, the author surveys 
large number of the forces that enter into 
social process and reviews many of the 
actical social problems that arise from the 
terplay of these factors. He indicates what 
ems to him, in the present state of scien- 
ic knowledge, to be the reasonable opin- 
. and general lines of procedure most 
ly to insure progress. 
e insists that no problem of human so- 
, be it individual or collective, material 
idealistic, can be successfully attacked 
out effort to improve all the various fac- 
and processes that by their interaction 
uce the problem in question. “The total 
” he says, “being unified by interaction, 
ch phase of it must be and is in some de- 
, an expression of the whole system.” 
ertheless he recognizes that “ within this 
at whole, and part of it, are innumerable 
ial systems of interaction more or less 
more or less enduring, more or less 
scious and ‘intelligent. Nations, institu- 
8, doctrines, parties, persons are exam- 
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ples.” Thus society “is a vast tissue of re- 
ciprocal activity differentiated into innumer- 
able systems, some of them quite distinct, 
others not readily traceable, and all inter- 
woven to such a degree that you see differ- 
ent systems according to the view you take.” 

Consistent with this conception of society, 
Professor Cooley endeavors to point out that 
opposing views on many of the practical 
problems of social reform arise very natu- 
rally from the different approaches made to 
the problem and the different sets of familiar 
facts. With admirable skill he attempts not 
so much consciously to take a middle course 
as to point out in particular cases the exact 
reasons why extreme opinions are unjustifi- 
able. 

Professor Cooley deals with many other 
subjects, including personal ideals, success, 
fame, discipline, opportunity, conflict—class, 
race and international—and the concrete 
problems that arise from the various combi- 
nations of these factors in the social process 
as it exists today. Of particular value to 
the philanthropist, perhaps, are the three 
chapters on Degeneration. The four on So- 
cial Factors in Biological Survival, however, 
contain many suggestions, some practical 
even for “case work.” 

It should not be understood from the fore- 
going that the volume is devoid of original- 
ity. On the contrary, there are an unusual 
number of ideas scattered through it that 
may well serve as a stimulus to new lines 
of research and so, eventually, to further 
social betterment. The chapters on valua- 
tion are especially noteworthy and will well 
repay careful attention by even the expert 
in ethics and economics. The analysis of 
social conditions that affect pecuniary and 
market relationships is keen and in some re- 
spects novel, 

The greatest imperfection of the book is 
not of a trivial nature even though it arises 
from one of its chief virtues. The last chap- 
ter, on Art and Idealism, illustrates this 
point, especially the latter part, which has 
something of the charming mysticism of the 
dreamer about it. The inevitable vagueness 
that results, doubtless due in part to the 
writer’s use of the method of sympathetic in- 
trospection, is not wholly absent from other 
parts of his work. In consequence, unless 
the reader closely guards himself, he may 
be led to ascribe too great finality to judg- 
ments reached. However, in spite of the fact 
that specialists in the numerous problems dis- 
cussed are likely to find many points of dis- 
agreement, no one who really studies this 
book with diligence can fail to find innumer- 
able suggestions of practical value. In any 
event, one is sure to gain inspiration and 
much encouragement in the task of improv- 
ing that complex life which the sociologist 
seldom analyzes with greater insight than 
does Professor Cooley. 

A. A. TENNEY. 


Tue ABC oF THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
By Edwin Walter Kemmerer. Princeton 
University Press. 182 pp. Price $1.50; 
by mail of the Survey $1.65. 

This is the first clear and comprehensive 
account of the federal reserve system which 
anyone generally acquainted with economic 
terminology, though not a financier, can un- 
derstand. It gives a history of the condi- 
tions cut of which the need for national co- 
operation arose—the uncontrolled fluctua- 
tions of liberal and conservative investment, 
the lack of leadership at times of crisis, the 


- inelasticity of the country’s financial reserve 


power and the lack of any national policy 
in the apportionment of credit to industry at 
home and abroad. A detailed description of 
the system itself follows, and the full text 
of the federal reserve act, as amended, to- 
gether with the related provisions of the 
farm loan act and the first war bond issue 
act. 
Though the full effectiveness of the system 
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yet remains to be proved by its influence on 
a period of general depression, the behavior 
of the money market during the war has, un- 
doubtedly, shown a great increase, due to the 
act, of adaptability to the national needs, 
In a sense, the reserve system and the will- 
ing cooperation of American bankers with 
the national policy may be said to have saved 
the world from Kaiserism. As the author 
says, “One shudders when he thinks what 
might have happened if the war had found 
us with our former decentralized and anti- 
quated banking system.” Bake 


THE TRAGEDY OF ARMENIA 
By Bertha S. Papazian. 
Press. 164 pp. 
the Survey $1.10. 


One justification for the French claim to 
the protectorate of Asia Minor might be 
found in the admirable literature on that 
part of the world in the French language, 
and the understanding of the French stu- 
dents for the history and peculiarities of the 
peoples that inhabit it. The literature in 
English, especially if we include the major 
magazine articles, has by comparison re- 
mained backward and, before the war, 
largely limited to histories and to the usual 
professorial travel books. 

The war, however, has brought into being 
a large, new literature in which political as- 
pirations, questions of economic opportunities 
and the social condition of the masses of 
the people are fully discussed. Miss Papa- 
zian’s book is one of the few contributions 
by the natives themselves and is frankly an 
appeal to America for brotherly aid for Ar- 
menia in her battle with adversity. The in- 
evitable historical chapters (I find that Near 
Eastern writers cannot come to the point un- 
less they are allowed to start with narratives 
from pre-historic times) are followed by a 
moving story of Armenia in Turkish bond- 
age, during the war and now before human- 
ity’s court of domestic relationships. 

She reminds us that Armenia is coming 
into that court not for the first time, and 
that her unfortunate mating has, in large 
part, been due to oppressive jurisdiction by 
the great powers. As throughout her history, 
Armenia is seeking no more than freedom to 
live and to develop according to her own 
cultural ideas. Unbroken by her cruel fate, 
her population scattered and decimated, she 
still holds her head proudly; for, she knows 
that she, too, has an invaluable contribution 
to make to the progress of the world. 

1 33h BP 


The Pilgrim 
Price $1.00; by mail of 


Tue Goop MAn AND THE Goop 
By Mary Whiton Calkins. Macmillan Co. 
219 pp. Price $1.30; by mail of the Sur- 
vEY $1.42. 


In these days when the world is so full of 
a number of things, Miss Calkins’ little book 
comes as a refreshing illumination. Unfor- 
tunately, its title will drive people away 
from it, for The Good Man and the Good 
sounds so mournfully like an effort at Sun- 
day school didactics that healthy modern 
pagans will flee from it as the plague. The 
book is not only vigorously philosophical— 
which means that it loves, primarily, to get 
at the truth of things—but it is refreshingly 
contemporary in seeing old human problems 
with up-to-date eyes. 

Those to whom the modern panorama of 
one big thing after another is a trifle be- 
wildering, giving them a painful sense of 
being Lost Somewhere in the Ethical Uni- 
verse, the book takes firmly by the hand and 
leads to standing places where the eye can 
see with intelligence and the will act with 
decision. We need such a firm hand now 
and again. Unfortunately, most of the hands 
stretched out to us by ethical philosophers 
in recent years have had the palsy; and we 
have rightly learned to busily look elsewhere 
when they have trembled into view. 

Miss Calkins has a faculty of going 
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straight to the heart of an ethical issue. 
Primarily, we want to know what this whole 
human business of living is about. What is 
it to live adequately? If we can answer 
that, all lesser things fall into their places. 
It is precisely because most of us are not 
able to answer that question with clarity and 
conviction that the lesser things fall out of 
their places. Miss Calkins’ answer is brief, 
clear and challenging. One may not agree 
with it wholly, but one will have a hard time 
getting away from it; and incidentally one 
will realize how thoroughly she has dis- 
pensed with old formulations and put the 
human problem into words that are redo- 
lent of today’s live issues. 

One truly remarkable feat which she has 
performed has been to shuffle Aristotle out 
of his Greek draperies and put him into the 
habiliments of contemporary Freudian psy- 
chology. It is a daring thing to do; and 
at first the old philosopher looks strangely 
humiliated and ill at ease in the new gar- 
ments assigned to him. But as he gets his 
shoulders into his Holtian-Freudian suit and 
walks about a bit, he begins to take on an 
even added grace and power. All of which 
means that Miss Calkins has revitalized an 
old philosophy with the breath of modern 
biological psychology. 

It would be unfair to give here the “ con- 
clusions” which Miss Calkins reaches. The 
book is a small one and should be read. If 
one wants to clear his head of ethical cob- 
webs, or, to change the metaphor, if one 
wants to stand a little more firmly on his 
ethical feet and know “where do we go 
from here,” he must by all means read it. 

H. A. OVERSTREET. 


Tue Docror In WaR 
By Woods Hutchinson. Houghton Mifflin 
Co. 481 pp. Price $2.50; by mail of the 
Survey $2.65. 


This is a sympathetic description and in- 
terpretation of the work done by the medical 
profession during the war. It is based upon 
personal observations gathered in various 
camps in England, France and Belgium 
where the author visited many of the base 
hospitals as well as those near the trenches 
and probably saw more of the medical side 
of the war than anyone who participated 
in it. 

The real perils of war, according to Dr. 
Hutchinson, are not the deaths caused by 
wounds, but those caused by disease which 
stalks behind and decimates armies. Prog- 
ress in medical science has put us in a po- 
sition to reduce the death rate from disease 
to 1 per cent. ‘The direct fatality from 
death by wounds thas also been greatly re- 
duced, so that today any army medical serv- 
ice that loses more than 5 or 6 per cent of 
its wounded considers itself disgraced. 

The splendid health which the armies of 
the Allies enjoyed was due to the careful 
selection and medical supervision of the sol- 
diers, the high organization of the medical 
and nursing corps, the splendid sanitary 
condition at the fronts and the care given to 
proper clothing and feeding. Dr. Hutchinson 
claims that very few cities in the world, 
even those that pride themselves on the per- 
fection of their health departments, are kept 
in as good sanitary condition, with as little 
disease, as were the majority of the camps 
on the Western front. 

In a chapter on New Diseases of the War 
are described the strenuous features of trench 
fever, trench nephritis and trench feet. A 
special chapter is devoted to the most impor- 
tant plagues of the war: drunkenness and 
venereal diseases; typhus and typhoid fever. 
The war, terrible, world-wide and destruc- 
tive as it was, showed certain remarkable 
features which strengthen the hope that it 
has ushered in a lasting victory of humanity 
over the beast. Typhoid has been almost 
wiped out by the anti-typhoid vaccine; ty- 
phus, whereever it showed itself, was 
stamped out by destruction of the vermin 
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which-alone carry it; dysentery and diarrhea 
were reduced to the vanishing point by fly- 
fighting, water purification and protection of 
food supplies; tetanus (lock jaw) was pre- 
vented by routine use of vaccine, and sur- 
gical skill saved the lives of all those vic- 
tims who survived six hours. 

The prophylactic, curative and educa- 
tional work against venereal diseases is 
fully described, and also the results gained 
through it. So perfect were the methods 
used in our American forces that during the 
visit of Dr. Hutchinson the percentage of 
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venereal diseases was practically reduc 
one-half of rt per cent, and the repo: 
May, 1918, showed that out of the one 
million men in France only one-tenth 
per cent were under treatment for social 
eases. 

The book contains more items of int 
in the field of war medicine than ca 
mentioned in a brief review and shoul 
read by all those interested in the sul 
Like all Dr. Hutchinson’s work, it reads 
a novel and is well illustrated. 

G. M. 


Conferences 


Mental 


HE mental hygiene movement appears to 

be on the track of things that promise 
a real contribution to the difficult business 
of daily living. The better understanding 
alone of the human mechanism along those 
lines is a necessary foundation for the 
health of individuals and of the community. 
And if, as is suggested in the aims and 
scope of the movement, outlined on the pro- 
gram of the January annual conference of 
the Massachusetts Society for Mental Hy- 
giene, questions of mental health and of 
morale are a part of the same budget, a 
new train of ideas is set in motion and a 
wide field for social application of the prin- 
ciples of mental hygiene opened. 

Major Frankwood E. Williams of the 
Medical Corps presented official figures 
showing a total of 56,200 men rejected for 
war service in the United States as nervously 
or mentally unfit. The largest single cause 
for rejection was. feeblemindedness, 18,000— 
33 per cent He stated that we have now no 
serious shell-shock problem as a result of 
the war, due largely to the early sifting out 
of the nervously unfit and to prompt care 
at the front of those breaking down. Major 
Williams appealed for the application to 
civil life of the lessons learned in the 
handling of war problems, and especially 
for the early detection and proper care of 
defect and disease in childhood through the 
schools. 

The almost complete absence of instruc- 
tion in the principles of mental hygiene in 
the training of the members of the three pro- 
fessions before whom come the bulk of the 
behavior problems of society—physicians, 
lawyers, and clergymen—was the theme of 
Dr. H. Douglas Singer of the Lilinois Psy- 
chopathic Institute. There are in medical 
schools chairs for the teaching of mental 
and nervous disease and chairs for the 
teaching of physical hygiene, but none for 
the teaching or prevention of mental dis- 
ease and the principles of mental health. 

President Neilson of Smith College 
described the college experiment of last sum- 
mer in training for psychiatric secial work, 
“a phrase,” he said, “which I confess ter- 
rified my constituency until they learned how 
to spell it,’ and outlined a scheme now 
under preparation for going on with this 
experiment through the coming summer. 


Vocational 


yeas rapid change in our attitude toward 
vocational education during the past 
five years came out clearly at every session of 
the fifth annual convention of the Vocational 
Education Association of the Middle West at 
Chicago, January 16-18. No one tried to 


Health 


The plan is to have one course of | 
weeks on the same lines as before foll« 
by a whole winter of practical work 
completed by a second summer cours 
eight weeks. Thus the ordinary co 
graduate who wishes to go into psychi 
social work will really only need to ad 
her ordinary training for her bachelor’s 
gree, fourteen months. 

Prof. William H. Burnham, chairma 
the evening session of the confer 
brought out clearly how great an emp! 
the war has put on this positive char: 
of mental hygiene. “Mental health 
morale,” he said, ‘are quite as impo: 
for the citizen in everyday life in time 
peace. . . . In this great opportunit) 
turn naturally to the special institutions 
education and because in them we must 
the training that will give the citizen 
mental health and morale needed, it s 
wise to resurvey our educational sys 
and our educational methods from the | 
of view of mental hygiene.” 

Dr. Arnold Gesell, professor of « 
hygiene at Yale University, spoke of 
limitations of group testing, insisting | 
a consistent program of individual atte 
to individual children, “more biograph 
more inquisitive and more solicitous 
anything we at present have in our | 
formed systems of school and child hygi 
He outlined seven ‘ workable” possibi 
for introducing mental hygiene into the 
lic schools. 

Dr. Walter F. Dearborn of Harvard 
graphic illustrations, in discussing facts 
principles of mental hygiene which migl 
helpful to teachers, including for exar 
mental economy and orderly associa 
He discussed the shut-in personality 
both school and work as opportunity for 
expression. 

The address of Dr. C. Macfie Cam; 
of Johns Hopkins was directed particu 
to parents. There must be some link 
tween the hospital and the home, and 
school and the home. “And there 
have,” he concluded, “one of the most 
portant problems in regard to the carr 
out of our principles of mental hyg 

, the sufficiently close contact o! 
school nurse, who is aware of these 
ciples, with the homes of these child: 


Education 


convince anybody of the need for vocati 
education. No one brought up the 
quarrel over the respective merits of 
unit and the dual systems. In the 1 
there was an absence of the generalities 
used to leave the layman in doubt a 


® 
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hether the vocational advocates themselves 
iw in which direction they were going. 
The significant part of each session was 
» number of reports upon specific experi- 
ts that are being carried on in different 
tions of the country, each one. illustrat- 
a different phase of the big problems of 
ational education and guidance. In 
sconsin, 1,500 boys and girls are working 
er apprenticeship contracts, protected by 
and representing standardized, uniform 
greements accepted by both employers and 
employes. The Industrial Commission of 
the state, which is charged with the en- 
ment and supervision of the apprentice- 
ship laws, has a special department devoted 
to this work. This intensive study of 1,500 
is small enough to be handled well and 
large enough to determine the possibilities in 
rm of apprenticeship hitherto untried. 
‘From Pittsburgh came the report of a plan 
to begin part-time cooperative education on 
ot you scale. This plan is based on a study 


of young people employed in the city who 
have missed both elementary and high school 
training. There remains but one way, “to 
salvage from the scrap-heap,” as the speaker 
termed it, by a system of part-time educa- 
on in continuation schools. Here again 
the practical approach to the problem lies 
through a local and statistical study of the 
workers who are to benefit by the method 
oe part-time education. 
' To reduce the size of the scrap heap both 
ew York and Chicago reported a system 
f granting vocational scholarships to chil- 
en who could not otherwise stay in school. 
‘his work deals with the economic and 
social condition of the families from which 
so many children prematurely enter indus- 
try. A few years ago the scheme was looked 
on as a bit of local charity. The appoint- 
ment of a national committee on scholarships 
ves the work a place of national signifi- 
nee in the large field of vocational educa- 
Modern psychology as an aid to vocational 
dance was explained by Helen T. Wool- 
director of the Vocational Bureau of 
cinnati. Dr. Woolley considers it the 
g task of modern psychology to test and 
» sort out the children of the elementary 
chools according to their varying native 
ibility. She finds that a certain percentage 
will never be able to finish eight grades re- 
rardless of the number of years the law may 
erce them to remain in school. Another 
oup will possess the ability to finish eight 
des in less than the allotted time. Still 
ther slow-moving type will go through 
grades with added time and some special 
mtion. The proportion of inferior to 
yerage and superior pupils may be deter- 
ned in any school. The next problem is 
find what kind of vocational education to 
ve the different groups. To do this we 
d a more complete knowledge of the in- 
ies. We should know, for example, the 
portion of inferior jobs in relation to the 
mber of inferior people. Here we have no 
ract data. 
Added interest to applied psychology in 
grades was given by the reports of what 
the army had done in sorting men for serv- 
e through the help of experts in psychology. 
cantonments were cited as examples of 
ily constructed vocational schools that 
ceeded in fitting each man for his place. 
ugh not final models, they suggest 
thods to be used in times of peace. 
The above are illustrations of the present 
dency in vocational education to use the 
oratory and research method. In the 
ist of these and other reports of intensive 
ind special studies an all-pervading voice 
as daily calling upon the people of America 
© awake to a newer and bigger sense of 
ponsibility to their schools. England and 
Tr but a short time ago behind us in a 
emoc provision for the education of all 
people, have passed laws berond those 
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AGRICULTURAL RECONSTRUCTION 


Resolutions Adopted by Agricultural Reconstruction Committee of 
the National Board of Farm Organizations, January 4-6, 1919 


Wane AS agricultural reconstruction is an inseparable part of the long, difficult, 
and intricate task of readjusting our lives, our customers, and our institutions 
to the new, broader, and less selfish outlook created by the world war, and 

WHEREAS reconstruction is as wide as the nation and its problems, impossible to 
be solved from the narrow standpoint of any interest or any class, and 

WuereAs the future of our form of government, the development, prosperity, and 
happiness of our people, and to no small degree the safety and welfare of the ‘world, 
hang upon the manner in which the people of America shall deal with the problems of 
reconstruction, and 

WHEREAS old problems as well as new are involved, including as the foundation 
of all others that greatest material problem of humanity—the use of the earth and its 
resources for the greatest good of the greatest number for the longest time, and 

WuHerEAS no other body of our people touches the earth so closely as the farmer, 
none other is so essential to the welfare of all our citizens, and none so large in numbers 
and in service: 

‘THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the farmers of America should prepare and publish 
a general plan for reconstruction after the war, and be it further. 

RESOLVED that said plan should be based among others upon the following facts and 
principles: 

1. That any hasty solution of this great question is almost certain to be unbalanced 
and unjust, and that the plan finally adopted must be based on thorough knowledge and 
full consideration of the essential facts both at home and abroad. 

2. ‘That said plan shall not be limited to securing the welfare of any single class 
or interest, but shall be designed to assure justice to the producer and consumer alike 
and to bring safety and prosperity to all the people of our common country. 

3- That said plan shall recommend no change for the sake of change, nor accept 
an ancient wrong as constituting a vested right. 

4. That the making, maintenance and protection of prosperous homes is the first 
object of government, and that the most valuable of all citizens is the man who owns 
the land on which he grows the crops that yield his living. 

5. That the labor of men’s hands is prior in time and superior in right to accu- 
mulations of capital, and that a government does better when it helps a poor man to 
make a living for his family than when it helps a rich man to make more money. 

6. That a community of interests exists among all workers, whether on or off the 
farms, and that it should be expressed in common action for the common good. 

7. That the public good comes first; that pay for services not rendered is an 
unjust charge upon the whole community; that a monopoly used for private ends is 
always wrong; and that the whole nation suffers whenever the standard of living for 
any class or any family falls below the level of decency, efficiency and self-respect. 

8. That the people in American cities are fed in considerable part by the unpaid 
labor of the women and children on American farms, and that it is of the first 
importance to both that the country producer and the city consumer should under- 
stand each other. 

9. That farming is a highly skilled profession which should be paid no worse 
than equal skill elsewhere, and that the trained farmers of America are worth more 
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to the nation than the lands they cultivate. 


of most of our states. We are still a democ- 
racy where 18 per cent of the children do 
not go to school, where young people leave 
school prematurely to enter industry at the 
rate of about a million a year, where over 
five and one-half million do not read or 
write in any language. Yet we spend twice 
as much money annually for chewing-gum 
as for school books and more for automo- 
biles than the combined cost of grade and 
high schools. 

This call for a new sense of educational 
values must be heeded if our democracy is 
to stand the strain of the rapidly coming 
demands for more just relations between 
capital and labor. Vocational education 
must not let the demands of industry de- 
stroy manhood and womanhood. A citizen- 
ship fit to maintain a true democracy must 
be the ultimate goal. 

Louise MonTGOMERY. 


Country Life 


ye the close of the Country Life Con- 
ference held at Baltimore last month, 
the National Country Life Association 
was born, with President Kenyon L! But- 
terfield, of Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, as the first president and Prof. Dwight 
Sanderson, of Cornell, as executive secretary. 
Its object is “to facilitate discussion of the 
problems and objectives in country life and 
the means of their solution and attainment; 


to further the! efforts and increase the efhi- 
ciency of persons, agencies and institutions 
engaged in this field, to disseminate informa- 
tion calculated to promote a better under- 
standing of country life, and to aid in rural 
improvement.” 

Up to the present there have been many 
organizations endeavoring to make life in 
the country more livable, but the great ma- 
jority of them have been spending their 
efforts in conferences and discussions. In 
fact, ever since Roosevelt’s Country Life 
Commission made its report there has been 
a flood of advice from all parts of the 
country by social workers, professors, and 
preachers, telling other social workers, pro- 
fessors and preachers how te set rural social 
life right. Some of the oldtimers who 
listened to the papers read at the Baltimore 
conference were at a loss to discover in what 
respect they differed from the papers read at 
similar conferences many years ago. The 
same problems were under discussion, and 
the same advice was being offered. Had 
the Baltimore conference ended with such 
discussion, it would have been but a waste 
of time. But the creation of the National 
Country Life Association is a good omen. 
It seems to promise that we are about to pass 
out of the stage of prolific advice into the 
stage of leadership and organization. The 
point of view of this association is that of 
President Butterfield who said in the open- 
ing address: 
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“We want to make it clear w everybody, 


certainly to ourselves, that the end of all 
e@ortss for economic effectiveness is human 
welfare, and not the possibilities of sill 
more profit; not merely ease and comfort, 
but the choice -things of the sprit We 
know, indeed, that the possession of worldly 
goods, the over-emphasis upoh material 
gains, may even be detrimental to the high- 
est welfare of human Kind. We stand for 
the idea that welfere is a greater thing than 
wealth. But we go even farther and assert that 
even for the outcome of all worthy economic 
ends in 2sriculture, the right sort of country 
life is a vital factor. 

“Slowly but surely, the economic emphasis 
is changing from the thought of making 
profit the fest of success with service inci- 
dental to the thought of making service the 
test with profit incidental. I believe firmly 
that the most thorough-going method of at 
tainmg agricultaral prosperity is by setiing 
im motion the great spiritual forces—cduca- 
tion, cooperation, moral ideals; and conse- 
quently, that the problems which we are 
discuss here problems of better means of 
communication in order to banish isolation, 
filer development of democratic means of 
education, wiser provision for health, s2ni- 
tation, recreation, convenience and beauty, 
proper care of dependents, eficient govern- 
ment, and the cherishing of morals and re- 
ligion, are fundamental problems, funda- 
mental m the fullest sense of the word” 

The first defmite task which the associa- 
tion undertakes is that of correlating the 
post-war activities of the Red Cross, Y. M- 
C. A. and other volunteer national agencies 
whese roots extend info rural communities. 
‘This task is 2 most urgent one, not only that 
depiction and waste effort may be avoided, 
but that the vision of the national Ieader- 

ship of these organizations may be brought 
to include the distinctive needs of country 
life. The American people have entrusted 
fo these volunteer agencies millions of 
money, aud country people have contributed 
their share. In the work of reconstruction 
it is right that the needs of the country 
should share proportionately with the needs 
of the city im the efforts and expenditures 
of these organizations. 

E. Frep Easrsan. 


ALLOTMENTS AND ALLOWANCES 


To Tee Eprroz: Thank you for Mr. De- 
vines excellent article regarding Allotments 
and Allowances. I have read # with much 
pleasure. There is one point, however, on 
which you have not touched and which 
me is the most irritating feature of the whole 
situation. 

This is the appearance in the daily papers, 
Red Cross publications, etc, of statements 
from Washington at recurring intervals that 
all checks have been mailed out. In De- 
cember we were assured that all would be 
mailed out by Christmas. A few days ago 
another announcement of the same kind ap- 


Now every one with even small experi- 
ence with the bureau knows these statements 
are untrue, and so do the persons who pub- 
lish them. Our workers have almost worn 
their tongues of explaining delays by the 
influenza epidemic, by change in the filing 
system, by amendments to the law, by mm 
efficient filing clerks, etc, etc, but in the 
face of statements like this we find it hard 
to know what to say. 

The families with whom we come in con- 
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tact are willing to forgive everything else, 
but these flagrant misstatements cause the 
deepest resentment 
Mazcarer E. Gore. 
[Mrs. M. S. Guth, Chairman Civilian Re- 
lict, Exie Chapter, American Red Cross] 
Erie, Pa. 


To rae Enrroz: In Dr. Devine’s article on 
allotments and allowances in the Survey of 
January 25 there are three conspicuous mis- 
statements in reference to Red Cross work. 
While these misstatements will be suficient- 
ly obvious to all Home Service workers, it 
is believed that many other readers of the 
Survey will welcome a statement of the 
relation between the Bureau of War Risk In- 
surance and the Red Cross which accords 
with the facts. 

(1) Dr. Devine was evidently mismn- 
formed as to the method of presenting in- 
quiries in reference to allotments and al- 
lowances to the Bureau of War Risk Insur- 
ance through Red Cross channels. This ap- 
pears from the statement that: “When the 


Red Cross came in as an intermediary, the— 


links between the bureau and the family were 
multiplied, and one wonders how many 
transformations in interpretation may have 
occurred in the process of passing the fam- 
ily’s point of view from the lecal chapter 
of the-Red Cross to the headquarters of the 
division, then to national headquarters and 
from there to the bureau, and im passing the 
bureau’s decision on the case back through 
national headquarters of the Red Cross to 
division headquarters, to the local chapter, 
to the family.” 

Very early in the war an effective method 
was adopted by the Red Cross t prevent 
such “ transformations” A document known 

as A. R. C. Form 296 is prepared by 2 home 
service worker in conference with the sol- 
dier’s relative. This same document passes 
through Red Cross channels to the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance, receives the bu- 
reau's report thereon and is returned through 
Red Cross channels to the home service 
worker and the family. Experience has 
proved the soundness of this methed. It ob- 
yiates errors which might result from re- 
dictating at the Red Cross division office and 
2gain at national headquarters It is much 
better than a letter from the family direct to 
the bureau, because it contams the statement 
of the family after conference with an ex- 
perienced person who knows the facts which 
must appear in order to expedite the im- 
guiry. At Red Cross division headquarters 
and 2lso at national headquarters, the docu- 
ment is examined by other experienced per- 
sons to be sure that complete identifying in- 
formation has been set forth and that every- 
thing necessary to the solution cf the case, 
which should be stated by the family, ap- 
pears thereon. If anything essential is omit- 
ted, this further information is secured from 
the family before the inquiry is presented to 
the bureau. 

Of course, the Red Cross is only a chan- 
nel of communication im these matters and 
can obtain no more efficient action than the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance is equipped 
to give. It merely insures the presentation 
of the inquiry in the best manner. 

(2) That Dr. Devine was misinformed as 
to the function of the Red Cross im this re- 
gard and as to the methods employed by it 
is further shown by the statement that: 
“Whether Home Service has been equal to 


bureau; whether it has been able to coun- 
teract the anxiety, worry, irritation and in- 


been ingenious enough 

enough about the complexities of the admin- 
istration of the law to get to the bottom of 
the trouble in most of the cases coming to its 
attention or has simply im the aggregate 


" dresses of his dependents. This card 
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Bureau of War Risk Insurance {but 
those in authority er conversant with all 
facts), that for the family to write di 
to the bureau and also to present its ea 
through the Red Cross only increases @ 
bureau’s burden. The fallacy of this 
position is evident from what has been 
above. The method of presenting these 
quiries was worked out at the suggestic 
officials of the bureau and with their a 
plete sanction and approval as a methe 
assisting the government in the solution 
such problems. The article correctly 2 
that the problem of identification is the c 
dificulty involved. An inquiry D1 
through Red Cross channels assists the § 
reau and hence the — by giving” 
matters of identification, i peer ps the x 
full name, serial number, rank, a izatix 
date of enlistment, place of caine 
and name and address of relatives, all 
which arc cent] aad agen 
not included in the inquiries which sold 
relatives usually write directly to the 1 
without Red Cross assistance. 
So far as the Red Cross has 3 


the more eficient method of presenting 
requisite identifying information. Indeed 
few weeks before the armistice the neces 
of having inquiries presented in a meth 
similar to that used by the Red Cross ¥ 
recognized by the bureau in the doption 
2n official form calling for most of the i 
required by A. R. C. Form 296. This 
i cocked wth checks =e 
lies so that it can be used in making f 
inquiries. ; 
The experience of the Red Cross in de 
ing with this subject demonstrated very € 
inthe war the need for presenting to 1 
personnel officers at the camps info: : 
such as that in the possession of draft b 
serving to check imaccuracies in the pre 
ration of papers. Accordingly the Red Cr 
Home Service sections were i 
prepare a typewritten card giving this i 
mation, including cc nami ane 
dress of the soldier and names, ages and a 


carefully prepared and typewritten we 
given to the enlisted man to take to cat 
with him. The card was presented to 
personnel officer and assisted the ; 
avoiding errors in the execution 
papers. Just prior to the 
istice a similar plan was 
preeptidaesyieel wre t 
article. 


Home Service could not, and, of 

should not be expected to entirely “ 
teract the anxiety, worry, irritation, and 
dignation caused by the innumerable 
takes and endless delays” of the bureau. 
main function in the allotment and all 
ance field, other than a cha 
through which inquiries could 
correct form, was to furnish interim f 
cial aid to soldiers’ families pending the < 
rival of the government check. ‘ 
ample evidence that this was an 
service in maintaining the morale of 
diers’ families: The Red Cross ( 
self that no soldier's family need lack 
peiommepmeieeyeerern 
elay. 

(3) Dr. Devine was Bi geo 
formed as to the factors which 

only the Red Cross but the Bureau 

Risk Insurance that Home Service sec 
should not undertake to do the 


judicial investigator and it 
a consciousness that the or- 


ect the rigid demands that such a responsi- 
; pees — While under ordinary 
com: = y preferable 
ai ie ecient should make its own in- 
estigations, rather than to rely upon a pri- 
ate agency for that service, there were 
jany considerations in this case which 
tould seem to argue that this was an occa- 
on for making an exception.” 
he plan of cooperation between the Red 
and the bureau in reference to inves- 
igations under the war risk insurance act 
as worked out after very careful consid- 
tion and was adopted with the unqualified 
yproval of the bureau officials. Dr. De- 
ine takes the position that Class B allow- 
mees should never have been paid without 
wevious investigation, and yet he seems to 
el that the Red Cross should have assumed 
odium of undoing this mistake and of 
the adverse investigations which 
acid result in cancelling a large percent- 
ige of these allowances. It is a cardinal 
principal of Home Service that the Red Cross 
fill be responsive in its work for soldiers’ 
and not inquisitorial. It is evident 
that for a Home Service worker to enter a 
soldier's home without invitation as an ad- 
verse investigating agent would have soon 
ted in forfeiting the confidence of sol- 
families, without which Home Service 


to induce the Red Cross to undertake 
to conduct the bureau’s investigations for it. 


itho Sacre from the Home Service 
ction ria as Commissioner Nesbit pointed 
out, “It is inconsistent with the confidential 
character of Home Service for the same per- 
son to hold the two positions at the same 


' J. Brron Deacon. 

_ [Assistant at Department of 
Divilian Relief, American Red Cross.] 

_ Washington. 


_ The assistant director-general is entitled 
ee a cee fnct thats 
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Dress Linens and Cottons 


For Spring, 1919 


Notwithstanding the difficulty in procuring Linen fab- 
Tics, we are in a position to offer for the coming season 
a most comprehensive range of weaves and colors 
suitable for all purposes. 


“‘Non-Krush Linen” comes in White, Cream and 
upwards of thirty of the most fashionable plain shades. 
It will not crush or crease, and is by far the most satis- 
factory Linen fabric for all round use. 36 imches 
wide Z . . $1.50 yard 


French Finish eg White and all the plain shades. 
36 inches wide, $1.25 yard; 45 inches wide $1.50 yard 


Linen Eponge, 2 heavy Linen in plain and heather mix- 
ture, checks, etc. 45 inches wide . . $1.25 yard 


Ramie Linen, a medium gti in White and colors. 45 
inches wide . : $1.25 yard 


White Linens, sheer, medium and heavy weights carried 
in stock at all times at moderate prices. 


“‘ French Eponge”’ a soft cotton fabric in all the new and 
fashionable colors; very popular for are wear, smocks, 
etc. 45 inches wide, special . . , 95c yard 


Crepe or Momie Linen, White, Cream and a full color 
assortment. 36 inches wide, special . . 85c yard 


Japanese Crepe, White and plain shades; every color 
represented; two qualities . . 50c & 85c yard 


Mercerized Poplin, White, Black and all the wanted 
colors. 36 inches wide . ALAS 50c yard 


Devonshire Cloth, White, Pink, Blue, Tan, Brown: also 
neat stripes and checks. The best fabric for - Sage — 
garments . . ; 50c yard 


Handkerchief pete. White and a complete range of the 
new plain shades; fine sheer bey and soft finish. 36 
inches wide ; $1.25 yard 


Handkerchief Linens in a variety of new printed designs, 
White or colored grounds; very popular this season for 
dresses and waists. 36 inches wide $1.00 yard 


Samples mailed on request 


James McCutcheon & Co. / 


Fifth Avenue 
34th and 33d Streets, N. Y. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real Estate, 
twenty cents per agate line; fourteen lines to 
the inch, 

“Want” advertisements under the various 
“ Situations Wanted,” ‘“ Workers 
five cents each word or initial, 


headings 
Wanted,” etc., A C 
including the address, for each insertion. Ad- 


dress. Advertising Department, The Survey, 
112 East 19th St., New York City. 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED—An experienced Jewish So- 
cial Worker to supervise a large Summer 
Camp. Address 3068, SuRVEY. 


WANTED—Capable young Protestant 
woman, as girls’ caretaker in Orphanage. 
Health essential. Salary $30 month. 
Comfortable home, laundry. References. 
Outlook. Address 3069, SuRvEy. 


CAPABLE JEWISH WOMAN wanted, 
to act as house mother, in an Emergency 
Sheltering Home, where a maximum of 
twelve children can be cared for. Comfort- 
able living quarters, maintenance and good 
salary to competent person. Personal Ser- 
vice Club, 159 West Kinney Street, New- 
ark, N. J. 


WANTED—Young woman to develop 
community work in neighborhood twelve 
miles from Philadelphia. Well equipped 
building. Adequate salary depending on 
experience. Apply Community CENTER, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


TRAINED Case Worker. Salary $1200. 
Address L, Room 706, 130 East 22nd Street, 
New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED SOCIAL WORKER 
seeks executive position in child protection 
work. College and Law degrees. Address 
3053 SURVEY. 


RED CROSS ASSOCIATE FIELD DI- 
RECTOR in charge of Home Service at 
large group of camps, desires change. Four- 
teen years’ experience Social Service work, 
executive and field. Address 3065 Survey. 


WANTED—Position with Municipal Re- 
search Bureau or in Industrial Welfare 
work. - College, Law Graduate. Training: 
family welfare, child protection. Address 
3054 SurRvEY. 


EXPERIENCED COLORED WOMAN 
Case Worker desires a position after March 
1. Now engaged as a Probation “Officer. 
Best reference. Address 3070, SuRVEY. 


WANTED—Position in Social Service 
Work, by woman of seven years’ experience 
and training. Address 3071, Survey. 


POSITION AS SUPERVISOR, Super- 
intendent or Assistant in Boys’ Home. 
Have training and experience. Prefer po- 
sition in West or South. Health good; 
specially interested in large or small homes 
under private management. Address 3066, 
SURVEY. 


COLLEGE WOMAN, Home Economics 
Expert, Experienced Social Worker, seeks 
responsible position. Speaks several lan- 
guages; would go anywhere. Address 3067, 
SURVEY. 


~ 
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“QUO VADIS?” 


To THE Epiror: In your issue of January 
4, the discussion of social ideals and ends 
by Mr. Roberts, entitled Quo Vadis, is help- 
ful and suggestive. We do need a new and 
fresh treatment of values for we have been 
guided too long by the ruinous American 
policy of not knowing where we were going 
but being on our way. However, there are 
one or two implications in the article which 
do not seem fully clear. 

The sociologists seem to be selected as the 
group that should furnish us social leader- 
ship and social ideals as nearly ultimate as 
possible. The inference is indirectly made 
that in this the sociologists have failed. If 
this is the meaning intended by Mr. Roberts 
he is not fully fair without an additional 
word of explanation. The social theorists 
have made repeated attempts to develop a 
theory of social progress as sociological and 
economic literature shows. The sociologist 
and the educator are not to blame for the 
failure to cooperate with the politician in 
the fulfillment of these ideals. Their pur- 
poses are too far apart to permit of their 
cooperation. They want different things, and 
it is not surprising that they are unable to 
agree even on immediate purposes. 

If in these hectic times the sociologist 
states and restates the ideal values of the 
individual and the group with clarity and 
precision his primary duty is done. It can- 
not be said that the social theorist has not 
performed this duty with some measurable 
degree of success. 

James G. STEVENS. 

Middlebury, Vt. 


TEXAS IS DRY 


To THE Epiror: The Survey for Novem- 
ber 16, 1918, contains two erroneous state- 
ments, evidently based upon newspaper dis- 
patches. The first is in the article entitled 
Prohibition Makes New Strides, on page 199. 
The statement is made that the dry vote of 
Texas on June 26 has been declared uncon- 
stitutional. Texas did not vote on the pro- 
hibition question on June 26 but an act of 
the legislature providing for state-wide pro- 
hibition became effective on that date. 

On page 205 is a paragraph saying that 
statutory prohibition in Texas has been de- 
clared unconstitutional by the State Court 
of Criminal Appeals and that the drys are 
appealing the case to a higher court. 
Neither statement is-correct. The state-wide 
prohibition act contained a number of sec- 
tions, each dealing with a branch of the gen- 
eral subject, and the act concluded with a 
provision that if one section should be de- 
clared unconstitutional this would not taint 
the other sections. 

The Court of Criminal Appeals declared 
section 1, which attempted to prohibit the 
sale of liquors, unconstitutional upon the 
ground that it was in conflict with the local 
option section of the constitution, which re- 
mitted to the people the power to determine 
whether the sale of liquor should be pro- 


hibited. This decision does not affect the 
other sections of the law which prohibit 
manufacture, transportation, storage, etc. 


In fact, the federal’ court at Beaumont has 
recognized the validity of the section pro- 
hibiting manufacture, for the reason that 
the local option section of the constitution 
is silent in respect to manufacturing liquors. 

It is not true that the drys are appealing 
the case decided by the Court of Criminal 
Appeals to a higher court. In fact the Court 
of Criminal Appeals in this state is the court 
of last resort in criminal matters unless a 
federal question is involved, in which latter 
case appeal may be taken to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Moreover, the 
state cannot appeal from a judgment in a 
criminal case. It is true, however, that pro- 
hibitionists are endeavoring to secure a con- 
struction of the sales section of the ‘state- 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


The Connecticut Training School 
of the New Haven Hospital 
Founded in 1873 


is enabled to meet the necessities of reconstruction 
in the national nursing program, by the co-opera- 
tion of the Yale University Medical School, whose 
teaching field is the New Haven Hospital. It offers 
an excellent Preliminary Course of 6 months, not | 
only to its own candidates, but to those of other | 
Training Schools, whose requirements are accept- 
able. Theoretical instruction throughout the | 
Course is given by members of the Yale University 
Medical School and the Connecticut Training 
School Faculties. Exceptional opportunities are 
offered for instruction and training in medical, 
surgical, contagious, and obstetrical services, in- 
cluding dispensary, social service, and visiting 
nursing. Requirements for admission, graduation | 
from approved high or private schools. A new 
class to be admitted March Ist, 1919. 

For young women who have had 2 years in col- 
lege, with satisfactory scientific preparation, a 
course of training covering less than the full 3 
years has been arranged. 

For further information address, 
Director, Connecticut Training School, 
Teh lfe New Haven Hospital, 

New Haven, Conn. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a Vine, four weekly inser 
tions: copy unchanged throughout the month 
Order pamphlets from | publishers 


CO-OPERATIVB EDUCATION AND RECREATION. B; 
Agnes D. Warbasse. 8 pp. 2 cents. Pub 
lished by The Cooperative League of Amer 
ica, 2 West 13th St., New York, 


NEw Jersry Says “ No.”. Report of Commis 
sion on Military Training and Instruction i 
High Schools to the New Jersey Legislature 
1917. Reprinted in full by American Unio 
Against Militarism, Westory Bldg., Wash 
ington, D. C. 5 cents. 

SUMMARIES OF STatTH LAWS RELATING 1 
StaTp BoOaRDS OF CHARITIBS AND CORREC 
TIONS, Compiled by the Civie Federatior 
of Dallas for the State Commission on Chari 
ties and Correction Legislation. 176 pp. $1 
Address Texas Conference of Social Welfare 
130644 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas. 


TOWARD THE NEW EDUCATION. The case agains 
autocracy in our public schools. 164 pp. 2! 
cents. Teachers’ Union of the City of Ney 
York, 70 Fifth avenue, New York city. 

UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING; OUR LATHES" 
Curn-ALL. By Oswald Garrison Villard, edi 
tor The Nation. Published by America 
Union Against SMe Westory Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 5 cents. 


WORKSHOP COMMITTEES. Sugseatea lines o 
development. By C. G. Renold. Reprinte 
from the Survey for October 5, 1918. Sur 
vey Associates, Inc., 112 Hast 19 St., Ney 
York City. 5 ets. 

You SHOULD KNow ABourT CREDIT UNIONS. / 
manual furnished gratis upon request. Mas 
sachusetts Credit Union Association, 7: 
Devonshire St., Boston. 

For VALUB RECEIVED. A Discussion of Indus 
trial Pensions. John A. Fitch. Reprintec 
from the Survpny. 5 cts. Survey Associ 
ates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


wide prohibition law in the Supreme Court 
which is our court of last resort in civil mat 
ters. But if such construction is secured i 
will be in one of the many cases that hav 
been brought on the civil side of the docke 
and not in the case decided by the Court o 
Criminal Appeals. 

It may interest you to know that Texa 
is still dry in entirety, notwithstanding th 
decision of the Court of Criminal Appeals 
This is because the attorney-general ha 
found a district judge who will grant in 
junctions to restrain the sale of liquors an 
because the federal authorities assert tha 
the Reed amendment is operative as to Texa 
because manufacture of intoxicating liquor 
is prohibited in this state, as is above in 
dicated. 

I hope you will understand that I am call 
ing your attention to these matters in ; 
friendly spirit, because I know that you wan 
to get things right. 

Tom FInty, JR. 

[Editor the Evening Journal] 

Dallas, Texas. 
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ee THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


ad 
‘CAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEG- 
(ON—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E 23 
ew York. For national employment serv- 
x mobilizing and demobilizing war work- 
i } Maintaining labor standards; workmen’s 
NBs age gl health insurance; efficient law 
ie frcement. 


RICAN ASSN, FOR STUDY AND PRE- 
‘et (ON OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertrude 
). {Knipp, exec. sec’y ; 1211 Cathedral St., Bal- 
 Jyre. Literature. Exhibits. Urges prenatal 
iy ection; adequate obstetrical care; birth 
uy ation; maternal nursing; infant welfare 
' Fyultations. 


« |ERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
“ jliss Cora Winchell, sec’y, Teachers College, 
“}) York, Organized for betterment of condi- 
ls in home, school, institution and commun- 
| Publishers Journal of Home Economics, 
, }1 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


4 PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
LGUE—Wm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
y; Franklin Bank Bldg., Phila. Leaflets 
& P. R. Review, quarterly, 40c. a year. 
fnbership (entitles to Review and other pub- 
tions), $1 


E ‘AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
ON—105 W. 40th St., New York. For 
repression of prostitution, the reduction of 
ereal diseases, and the promotion of sound 
‘education. Information and catalogue of 
ypaphlets upon request. Associate Membership, 
); Annual, $5.00 ; Sustaining, $10.00. Mem- 
i Biibs include quarterly magazine and month- 
ulletin. 


,(ERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
ij, CANCER—Miss Marion H. Mapelsden, act- 
| exec. Sec’y; 25 W. 45 St., New York. To 

Seminate knowledge concerning symptoms, 
gnosis, treatment and prevention, Publica- 
‘us free on request. Annual membership dues, 


i 


iiwald Garrison Villard, ch’m; Amos R, E. 
achot, v. ch’m; Agnes Brown Leach, 823 
tk Avenue, New York City, treas.; Charles 

.) Hallinan, sec’y; 203 Westory Bldg., Wash- 
siton, D. C. Opposed to adoption of compul- 
'y military training and service in this coun- 

{+ Information bulletin service $1 per an- 
mm, Contributions needed. 


JGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek. Mich. 
}anceilor David Starr Jordan, pres. ; Dr. J. H. 
j , Sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 

blic service for knowledge about human in- 

‘titance, hereditary inventory and eugenic 
§Sibilities, Literature free. 


| (DERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
ST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 


‘ tant denominations. Rev. Charles S. 
efarland, gen’l sec’y; 105 BH. 22 St., New 


Jommission on the Church and Social Serv- 
}| ice; Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y ; Rev. 
|}. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y; Miss 
_ Grace W. Sims, office sec’y. 
Commission on International Justice and 
+ Goodwill; Rev. Henry A, Atkinson, sec’y. 


i mmission of Inter-Church Federations ; - 


| Rev. Roy B. Guild, exec. sec’y. 

Commission on Church and Country Life; 
| Rey. Edmund deS. Brunner, exec. sec’y; 
_ Rey. C. O. Gill, field sec’y. 
Committee for Christian Relief in France and 
| Belgium. United American religious agen- 
_ cies for the relief and reconstruction of the 
| Protestant forces of France and Belgium, 


| Chairman, Rey. Charles SS. Macfarland; 
| cor. sec’y, Rev. Eddison Mosiman. 105 FE. 
| 22 St., New York. 

| National Temperance Society and Commission 
on Temperance. Hon. Carl BH. Milliken, 


_ chairman Commission. 
WAR-TIME COMMISSION OF THE 
HES—Constituted by the Federal Coun- 
lof the Churches of Christ in America. Rob- 
| Speer, ch’m; William Adams Brown, 
; Gaylord 8. White, assoc, sec’y. Coordi- 
ttes the work of denominational and inter- 
Mominational war-time commissions; surveys 
mp conditions; promotes erection of inter- 
ch buildings ; other general war-time work ; 
res Seen CUOR work. 105 Hast 22 St., 

ork, 


j IN INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, princi- 
'; G. P. Phenix, vice-prin.; F. K. Rogers, 
eas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. 
ins Indian and Negro youth. Neither a 
fate nor a Government school. Free illus- 
‘ated literature. 


AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
(NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
y St.. New York. Helen Winkler, ch’m. 
girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 
es. Has international system of safeguard- 
Conducts National Americanization pro- 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
Harry W. Laidler, sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., New 
York. Object—To promote an intelligent inter- 
est in socialism among college men and women. 
Annual membership, $2, $5 and $25; includes 
quarterly, The Intercollegiate Socialist. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE, INC.—50 Beacon St., Boston ; 
pres., Charles W. Eliot; acting sec’y, L. V. In- 
graham, M.D. Circulars and reading list upon 
request. Quarterly Bulletin 25 cents-a year. 
Memberships: Annual, $3; Sustaining, $10; 
Life, $100. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave, New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American cit- 
izenship. Furnishes information regarding race 
problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 40,000, 
with 145 branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. ‘To advance physical, so- 
cial, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests 
of young women. Student, city, town and coun- 
try centers; physical education; camps; rest- 
rooms, lunch-rooms and cafeterias ; educational 
classes; employment; Bible study; secretarial 
el Seta school; foreign work; war work coun- 
cils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 Hast 22 St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agri- 
cultural investigations; legislation; studies 
of administration; education; delinquency ; 
health ; recreation; children’s codes. Publishes 
quarterly Child Labor Bulletin, Photographs, 
slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Originates and publishes exhibit 
material which visualizes conditions affecting 
the health and education of children. Cooper- 
ates with communities, educators and organiza- 
vane through exhibits, child welfare campaigns, 
ete. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y ; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, men- 
tal disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebri- 
ety, criminology, war neuroses and re-education, 
social service, backward children, surveys, state 
societies. Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a 
year, 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L, Berry, field sec’y ; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 Hast 22 
St., New York. Objects: To furnish informa- 
tion, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish 
literature of movement—samples free, quanti- 
ae at cost. Includes New York State Commit- 
ee, 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Julia C. Lathrop, pres., Washington, D. C.; 
William T. Cross, gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth 
Court, Chicago. General organization to discuss 
principles of humanitarian effort and increase 
efficiency of agencies. Publishes proceedings 
annual meetings. Monthly bulletin, pamphlets, 
etc. Information bureau. embership, $3. 46th 
annual meeting June 1-8, 1919, Atlantic City. 


Main divisions and chairmen: 

Children, Henry W. Thurston. 

Delinquents and Correction, Cyrus B, Adams. 

Health, Dr, C.-E. A. Winslow. 

gate Agencies and Institutions, Robert W. 

elso. 

The Family, Joanna C. Colcord. 

Industrial and Heconomic Problems, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kelley. 

The Local Community, Frances Ingram. 

Mental Hygiene, Maj. Frankwood BE, Wil- 
liams, M. O. R. C. 

Organization of Social, Forces, William J. 
Norton. 

Uniting Native and Foreign Born in Amer- 
ica, Graham Taylor. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state and 
nation, for meeting the fundamental problems 
disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 
and more democratic organization of neighbor- 
hood life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ON URBAN CONDI- 
TIONS AMONG NEGROES—L. Hollingsworth 
Wood, pres. ; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. peed | ; 
200 Fifth Ave., New York. Investigates condi- 
tions of city life as a basis for practical work ; 
trains Negro social workers, 


THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORE 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMAN’S SERVICE 
Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n, 257 Madison 
Ave., New York. ‘To mobilize and train the 
volunteer woman power of the country for 
specific service along social and economic lines ; 
cooperating with government agencies, 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS 
—Jean Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 H. 30th St., 
New York. Evening clubs for girls; recreation 
and instruction in self-governing and support- 
ing groups for girls of working age. Magazine, 
The Club Worker, monthly, 75 cents a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING—HElla Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of public 
health nursing; to develop standards of tech- 
nique; to maintain a central bureau of in- 
formation. Official organ, the Public Health 
Nurse, subscription included in membership. 
Dues, $2.00 and upward. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs. Hdith Shatto King, mgr., 130 BH. 22 St., 
New York. A cooperative registry managed by 
social workers, to supply social organizations 
with trained workers. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin 
C. Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21, 465 Lexington 
Ave., New York. Composed of non-commercial 
agencies interested in the guidance and protec- 
tion of travelers, especially women and girls. 
Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres, ; 139 N. 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago, Stands for self- 
government in the workshop through organiza- 
tion and also for the enactment of protective 
legislation. Information given. Official organ, 
Life and Labor, 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN. OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. C. Playground, neighborhood and 
community center activities and administra- 
tion; cooperating with War Dept. Commission 
on Training Camp Activities. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Better- 
ment Conference, the Hugenics Registry, and 
lecture courses and various allied activities. 
J. H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. McMurtrie, dir., 
8311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. Conducts research in re-edu- 
cation for disabled soldiers and industrial 
cripples. Publishes reports on reconstruction 
work here and abroad, and endeavors to estab- 
lish an enlightened public attitude towards the 
physically handicapped. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. 
Glenn, dir.; 130 H. 22 St., New York. Depart- 
ments: Charity Organization, Child-Helping, 
Edueation, Statistics, Recreation, Remedial 
Loans, Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, 
Library, Southern Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson, pres. ; Richard S. Childs, sec’y ; 10 West 
9th St., New York. Clearing house for informa- 
tion on short ballot, commission gov’t., city 
manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert W. de 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y ; publish- 
ers of the Survey; Paul U. Kellogg, editor; 
Edward T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Ad- 
dams, associate editors; departments: Civics, 


‘Graham R. Taylor; Industry, John A. Fitch; 


Health, George M. Price, M.D.; Education, 
Crime, Winthrop D. Lane; Foreign Service, 
Bruno Lasker, 112 Hast 19th St., New York. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for 
the training of Negro Youth; an experiment in 
race adjustment in the Black Belt of the South ; 
furnishes information on all phases of the race 
problem and on the Tuskegee Idea and meth- 
ods. Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, 
treas.; Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE—1 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. Conducted by the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America 
under the War Department and Navy Depart- 
ment Commissions on Training Camp Activities, 
to mobilize all the resources of the communities 
near the camps for the benefit of the officers 
and men. The War Camp Community Service 
stimulates, coordinates and supplements the 
social and recreational activities of the camp 
cities and towns. Joseph Lee, pres.; H. S, 
Braucher, sec’y. 


The Secret of Being 
Convincing Talker ~ 
How I Learned It in One Evening aa 

By GEORGE RAYMOND 


Frank Jordan?” 

This question quickly 
brought me to the little group which 
had gathered in the center of the 
office. Jordan and I had started 
with the Great Eastern Machinery 
Co., within a month of each other, 
four years ago. A year ago Jordan 
was taken into the accounting divi- 
sion and I was sent out as salesman. 
Neither of us was blessed with an 
unusual degree of brilliancy, but we 
“got by’ in our new jobs well enough 
to hold them. 

Imagine my amazement, then, 
when I heard: 

“Jordan’s just been made Treas- 
urer of the Company!” 


he | AVE you heard the news about 


I could hardly believe my ears. 


But there was the “Notice to Em- 
ployees”’ on the bulletin board, tell- 
ing about Jordan’s good. fortune, 

Now I knew that Jordan was a ca- 
pable fellow, quiet, and unassuming, 
but I never would have picked him 
for any such sudden rise. I knew 
too that the Treasurer of the Great 
Eastern had to be a big man, and I 
wondered how in the world Jordan 
landed the place. 

The first chance I got, I walked 
into Jordan’s new office, and after 
congratulating him warmly, I asked 
him to let me “in” on the details of 
how he jumped ‘ahead so quickly. 
His story is so intensely interesting 
that I am going to repeat it as close- 
ly as I remem- 
ber: : 

“Tl tell you 
just how it hap- 
pened, George, 
because you may 
pick up a point- 
er or two that 
will help you. 

“You remem- 
ber how scared 
I used to be 
whenever I had 
to talk to the 


FREDERICK HOUK LAW 


As educator, lecturer, exec- 
utive, traveler and author few 


Il equipped _b ief? 
see nonianeney” Veniot? | You re 
Law to teach the art of effec- member how you 


tivespeaking. His ‘‘Mastery 
of Speech’’ = the fruit et 20 | used to tell me 
years active lecturing and in- : 

struction in Eastern schools that every time 
and colleges preceded by an ii opened my 


education at Oxford Academy, 
Amherst College, Columbia mouth I put my 


University, The Teachers’ 


College, Brown University j ] 
and New York University. foot Fj into it, 
He holds the degreesof A.B, | Meaning of 


A.M, and Ph.D, 

Dr. Law is the author oftwo 
novels, two books of poetry, 
and editor of six school text- 


course thatevery 
time I spoke I 


books. At present he is lec- + 

ee in English in New RS! gue into trou- 
niversity, Lecturer in Peda- ial 

gogy a aS Extension Maes ble + 4 You a9 

of the College of the City o! 

New York, Head of the Dept. member Ww en 

of English in the Stuyvesant R alph Sinton 

High School and writer of the 

Weekly Lesson Plans forThe | left to t ak e 


Independent. 


charge of the 


Western office and I was asked to 
present him with the loving cup the 
boys gave him, how flustered I was 
and how I couldn’t say a word be- 
cause there were people around? 
You remember how confused I used 
to be every time I met new .people? 
IT couldn’t say what I wanted to say 
when I wanted to say it; and I deter- 
mined that if there was any possible 
chance to learn how to talk I was 
going to do it. 

“The first thing I did was to buy a num- 
ber of books on public speaking, but they 
seemed to be meant for those who wanted 
to become orators, whereas what I wanted 
to learn was not only how to speak in pub- 
lie but how to speak to individuals under 
peers conditions in business and social 
ife, 

“A few weeks later, just as I was about 
to give up hope of ever learning how to talk 
interestingly, I read an announcement stat- 
ing that Dr. Frederick Houk Law of 
New York University had just completed 
a new course in business talking and pub- 
lic speaking entitled ‘Mastery of Speech.’ 
The course was offered on approval without 
money in advance, so since I had nothing 
whatever to lose by examining the lessons, 
I sent for them and in a few days they 
arrived. I glanced through the entire eight 
lessons, reading the headings and a few 
paragraphs here and there, and in about an 
hour the whole secret of effective speaking 
was opened to me. ; 

“For example, I learned why I had al- 
ways lacked confidence, why talking had 
always seemed something to be dreaded 
whereas it is really the simplest thing in 
the world to ‘get up and talk.’ I learned 
how to secure complete attention to what 
I was saying and how to make everything I 
said interesting, forceful and convincing. 
I learned the art of listening, the value of 
silence, and the power of brevity. Instead 
of being funny at the wrong time, I learned 
how and when to use humor with telling 
effect. 

“But perhaps the most wonderful thing 

about the lessons were the actual examples 
of what things to say and when to say 
them to meet every condition. I found that 
there was a knack in making oral reports 
to my superiors. I found that there was a 
right way and a wrong way to present com- 
plaints, to give estimates, and to issue 
orders. 
_ “Tf picked up some wonderful pointers 
about how to give my opinions, about how 
to answer complaints, about how to, ask 
the bank for a loan, about how to ask for 
extensions. Another thing that struck me 
forcibly was that, instead of antagonizing 
people when I didn’t agree with them, I 
learned how to bring them around to my 
way of thinking in the most pleasant sort 
of way. Then, of course, along with those 
lessons there were chapters on speaking 
before large audiences, how to find mate- 
rial for talking and speaking, how to talk 
to friends, how to talk to servants, and how 
to talk to children. 

“Why, I got the secret the very first even- 
ing and it was only a short time before I 
was able to apply all of the principles and 
found that my words were beginning to have 
an almost magical effect upon everybody to 
whom I spoke. It seemed that I got things 
done instantly, where formerly, as you 
know, what I said went ‘in one ear and 
out the other.” JI began to acquire an 
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executive ability that surprised me. 
smoothed out difficulties like a true di 
mat. In my talks with the chief I sp 
clearly, simply, convincingly. ‘Then ea 
my first promotion since I entered the 
counting department. I was given the 
of answering complaints, and I made good,; 
From that I was given the job of maki 
collections. When Mr. Buckley joined 
Officers’ Training Camp, I was made Tr 
urer. Between you and me, George, 
salary is now $7500 a year and I exp 
it will be more from the first of the year. 
“And I want to tell you sinceré 
that I attribute my success solely to the 
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When Jordan finished, I asked him 
the address of the publishers of .Dr. Law 
Course and he gave it to me. ,I sent f 
it and found it to be exactly as he 
stated. After studying the eight sim 
ple lessons I began to sell to : 
ple who had _ previously refused 
listen to me at-all. After four mon 
of record breaking sales during the dullé 
season of the year, I received a wire fro; 
the chief asking me to return to the home | 
office. We had quite a long talk in whi 
I explained how I was able to break sal 
records—and I was appointed Sales Man 
ger at almost twice my former salary. 
know that there was nothing in me tha 
had changed except that I had acquirt 
the ability to talk where formerly I simp! 
used ‘words without reason.” 
thank Jordan enough for telling me abo 
Dr. Law’s Course in Business Talking 
Public Speaking. Jordan and I are bo 
spending all our spare time making pub! 
speeches on war subjects and Jordan is be- | 
ing talked about now as Mayor of our little 

‘own. 


So confident is the Independent Corpora: 
tion, publishers of “Mastery of Speech,” Dr, 
Law’s Course in Business Talking and 
Public Speaking, that once you have 
opportunity to see in your own home h 
you can, in one hour, learn the secret 
speaking and how you can apply the pril 


the Course on free examination. 
Don’t send any money. Merely mail 
coupon or write a letter and the comple 
Course will be sent, all charges prepaid, 
once. If you are not entirely satisfied send 
it back any time within five days after you — 
receive it and you will owe nothing. ‘ 
On the other hand, if you are as pleased 
as are the thousands of other men an 
women who have used the Course, send only 
$5 in full payment. You take no risk and 
you have everything to gain, so mail the 
coupon now before this remarkable offer ig 
withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
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Independent Corporation 
Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Book Division, Dept. L, 119 W. 40th St., New York 
Please send me Dr. Frederick Houk Law's | 
“Mastery of Speech,” a Course in Business Talk — 
ing and Public Speaking in eight lessons. I 

will either remail the Course to you 
days after its receipt or send you $5. ‘= 
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